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but Paris 
came to Elinor 
instead! 


‘.. . I hate Spring! Those March winds 
roughen my face till you could scratch 
matches on it. When the sun gets hot, I 
tan of course—but not that lovely even 
golden brown speckly, like a piece 
of bad toast! If I had all I’ve spent on 
beauty treatments, I could go to Paris— 
they'd know something. . . 

“You did—you brought it back with you— 
it's here? Mary, you're too wonderful! That 
little jar—just that—for everything? ... It's 
liquid—yes, I see—and doesn't it smell divine, 
and so fresh—almost too grand to work. . .. 
You rub it in at night . . . and again in the 
morning. . . . You take most of it off and you 
make up right over it... and that’s all? ... 
You've got to say, ‘Hope to die, Elinor,’ or I 
won't believe you! 

“Your face doesn’t roughen or blotch—you 
tan evenly—you never have to think about a 
shiny nose? Mary, you don’t mean it 
keeps away wrinkles, too—and circles under 
your eyes—and flabbiness? I simply can’t wait 
to hear how many millions it costs! 


“Only three-fifty—and your jar lasts six 
months? I’m going to ring up this minute 
and see if they've got it—Nina Geranium 
Cream! How glad I am my new clothes 
haven't come! Now, when I burst on the 
world, I'll look like something besides an 
expensive mistake!”’ 


geranium cream 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 


CLIP AND MAIO oo o= 


PRODUITS NINA, Inc. - 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me postpaid one jar Nina ] 
Geranium Cream. I enclose $3.50. 


Address 


City 


When writing to Produits Nina, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal! 
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Clinedinst 
Alice Rogers Hager 


The 


OT long ago a group of friendly (and intelli- 

gent) women gathered round a table and told 

just what they thought was wrong or right with 
the Journal—which, incidentally, several of them quite 
openly called the Citizen. And the net impression we 
gieaned was that they liked diversity. So we hastened 
back and diversified this issue a little more. That’s 
(partly) why your list of themes and authors, mixed 
together, includes aviators, trade commissioners, a 
“specialist in public information,” a dress consultant, a 
nutrition specialist, a city treasurer, a little theater 
artist, a Japanese home economist, a famous social 
worker, Mr. Hoover’s first woman appointee, and a 
charcoal seller of Barbados. 


HE “specialist in public information” is Alice 

Rogers Hager, now an associate editor in the 
Women’s Bureau, who has also been associated with 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Children’s Bureau. In this issue she writes about the 
famous 4-H Clubs sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture via Miriam Birdseye—an activity of gov- 
ernment in behalf of our nation’s child health and 
strength which is probably condemned on occasion as 
“paternalistic.” We didn’t know when we chose the 
annual cherry blossom picture for the Washington let- 
ter that Mrs. Hager wrote the cherry blossom pageant 
of 1927, in honor of Ambassador Matsudaira and Mrs. 
Taft—a task to which two years’ living in Japan gave 
zest. Mrs. Hager is a double-job woman who suc- 
cessfully manages a husband and two small daughters 
in addition to writing. 


Qe is not, we judge, one of those whose problem 
is presented by Avis D. Carlson—the married 
woman whose promotion in her chosen career is im- 
periled because either she or her husband belongs to 
a migratory profession. Whether or not one happens 
to be among the many thousands thus affected, as are 
Mrs. Carlson and her friends, one feels the interest 
of this new angle on the problem of the married 
woman’s career. Perhaps our readers have some com- 
ment to make on Mrs. Carlson’s rather gloomy con- 
clusion? Mrs. Carlson will be remembered both for 
her articles in other magazines and for her “Case for 
Coeducation” in a recent Journal. She has been, and 
is, a college teacher—a “semi-migratory” worker! 


IKE the April issue, May contains travel articles. 
L There is the story of a late winter trip down 
through the lovely islands called the Lesser Antilles, 
written by our Managing Director, and illustrated by 
her husband. Besides, isn’t “Ladies in the Air” the 
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Journal’s Who and Why 


very latest word in travel stories, as well as an up- 
to-date vocational article, telling you or your daughters 
how to estimate flying as a career? Constance Marshall, 
who writes it, is a familiar member of the Journal’s 
reporting group. 


HERE is no closed season for matters of election 

in a magazine with “Citizen” in its history. Hence 
the article on “A Day at the Polls”—which is a pain- 
less way of teaching election boards how to act. We 
trust that the suggestion thus sown in spring soil will 
bear good fruit in early autumn. Constance Rittenhouse, 
who writes the account, is assistant to the President 
vf the Illinois League of Women Voters. 


Fe VERY once in a while we sidle up along beside 
the “big” women’s magazines with an article on 
dress. With a difference. Because we are thinking 
of dress from the very special point of view of the busy 
woman, many of her committed to public appearances 
in profession or business, in club or social work— 
the busy woman who makes a point of looking just 
a little bit better turned out than the rest just to prove 
a woman can “do things” without being careless, 
frumpy or queer. Elizabeth M. Osborne, who has 
made a fine career of “dress consultant,” is a recog- 
nized authority in her highly specialized field. 


[t is no less a person than Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis, one-time Police Commissioner of New York, 
for years head of the Reformatory for Women at 
Bedford and recently retired director of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, who writes that rather specially fine 
call to women to build a chapel at Alderson. 


O NE person in the magazine who does not appear 
by name at all is the woman behind the program 
offered by the National Illiteracy Crusade. She is 
Cora Wilson Stewart, the lady of the Moonlight 
Schools, who has done more for adult education than 
anyone in the country, and who did all the early part 
of her work single-handed. The present goal is to 
put the million illiterate mothers of the country under 
instruction by May 12th. 


ND the “advance” picture is Miriam Finn Scott, 

who is writing for an early issue an article on 
the Children of Russia as she saw and studied them 
a few months ago. Also on the advance list is an 
article (about the Indian situation, we hope) by Mary 
Roberts Coolidge, and the story of a French feminist, 
by Rose Young. 
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“From now on... 


we are using No-nik exclusively” 


Tue New Bedford of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
famous through New England for its faultless ser- 
vice and efficient management, has lately installed 
Libbey No-nik glassware because of its attractive 
appearance and low replacement cost. 

Warren M. Goodspeed, manager of the New Bed- 
ford, speaks for satisfied Libbey users: ‘‘We are 
pleased to advise you of our satisfaction, and wish 
to assure you that it is our intention to continue this 
splendid line of glassware. From now on we are 
using No-nik exclusively.”’ 

Libbey ware is blown from crystal-clear glass, 
light in appearance and sturdy in construction. It 
is obtainable in over fifty styles, all containing the 
exclusive Libbey No-nik features. The non-chippable 
rim, reinforced foot, and patented bulge cut replace- 
ment costs from forty to sixty per cent! Furthermore, 








ibbe 


the No-nik rim absolutely prevents chippage! These 
features explain the demand for Libbey glassware 
by smart clubs, fine hotels, restaurantg and institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

No-nik glassware costs no more than ordinary 
glasses. Packed and delivered in convenient cartons. 
See the complete line at your jobber’s, at our Toledo 
factory, or at our New York display rooms, 200 
Fifth Avenue. Write today for our new illustrated 
booklet. The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

GuarANnTEE: If any No-nik Safedge glass becomes 

chipped on the rim from any cause whatever it will be 

replaced free of cost, or the purchase price refunded, on its 

return to the jobber from whom it was purchased. Because 

all glassware is fragile, this guarantee does not cover 
breakage. 





Vlo-nik 


Safedge GLASSWARE 


When writing to The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 












‘THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


The first woman appointed by President Hoover is Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, an independent Democrat, who will serve as American mem- 
ber of the International Prison Commission. This body is composed of delegates 
from twenty countries with headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, and holds its quin- 
quennial at Prague in 1930. Mrs. Wittpenn is eminently fitted to represent the 
United States in planning methods to better prison conditions. She has been active 
both in her state and nationally on many institution boards and prison reform com- 
mittees, and has studied women’s prisons in England and France. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Mrs. Louise Thaden McPhetridge, who has held altitude and endurance records for women 


Ladies 1n the Air 


Is Aviation Today a Career for Women? This Introduction to 
Some Famous Women Pilots, the Opinions of Men 
Experts and a Word on Training Hold an Answer 


€ 


UST as writers are bound to 

write, and painters refuse to be 

deterred from being painters, it 

seems that women who have the 

urge to fly are going to fly, ob- 
stacles notwithstanding. 

Elinor Smith is so tiny that she has 
to sit on a pillow to reach the controls, 
and when she comes zooming down from 
the sky they call her tiny blue Waco the 
“pilotless plane”? because she is invisible. 
But neither her years (she is seventeen) 
nor her size has deterred her from such 
spectacular feats as flying under four of 
the East River bridges, making a 
woman’s altitude record on two occa- 
sions, and gamely .picking herself up 
and going at it again after three crack- 


By ConsTANCE MARSHALL 


ups. Incidentally, she is the daughter of 
a veteran aviator, and since the age of 
eight she has been as familiar with planes 
as most children are with automobiles. 

Ruth Nichols wanted to fly so much 
that she dropped out of Wellesley for a 
year for the purpose of learning. Mrs. 
Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie took one ride 
in an airplane, decided to go one thrill 
farther and make a parachute jump, 
made it successfully, later married Cap- 
tain Omlie, the pilot who took her on 
this precarious ride, and became a flyer 
herself. Lady Heath took one ride and 
fell so deep in love with the sport that 
she has devoted herself to it ever since. 
Amelia Earhart lost her heart to it by 
the same process. Viola Gentry became 


/ 


so enamored that she didn’t mind paying 
for her flying lessons by working as 
cashier in a restaurant. Women flyers 
are born, it seems, and when they once 
taste the thrill, there is no holding them 
down to earth. 

But there are few women flyers actu- 
ally as yet—-many potential ones. Arbi- 
trarily, one can divide the “ladies of the 
air” into three groups. There are the 
famous woman flyers of before the war, 
there are the pioneering women whose 
names we see in the headlines now—and 
there are the hosts of potential flyers— 
women who think that they might like 
to take it up but don’t know how to go 
about it, or whether they could make a 
go of it if they tried. 











Underwood & Underwood 


“Bobbie” Trout, a contender for the women’s endur- 
ance record, makes her first night landing 


Before the war there were eight 
woman flying geniuses in this country. 
I say eight arbitrarily because there 
were just eight women holding pilot’s 
licenses at that time, and I say geniuses 
because they must have been geniuses— 
and daredevils besides. Planes were not 
perfected then as they are now, flying 
was not nearly so safe or so easy as it 
is today, and besides, most of them went 
in for spectacular stunt flying. They 
had to, in those days, if they were to 
make any vocation at all of their skill. 


The Old-Timers Today 


HAT has become of these eight 

women? Harriet Quimbey, the 

first woman in this country to be 
granted a license, and the first in any 
country to fly the English Channel, was 
killed while flying in Boston the year 
after she received her license. All the 
others are living, but Mathilde Mois- 
sant, the second woman to be licensed, 
after performing breath-taking stunts 
professionally, gave up flying after her 
machine had been demolished in a crash. 
Ruth Law, who broke the world’s alti- 
tude record in 1917, was the first 
woman to loop the loop, and, heroine of 
numerous other adventures, retired from 
flying after she married—at her hus- 
band’s request. Katherine Stinson, the 
first woman to loop the loop in a plane 
built by herself, the first sky writer and 
holder of endurance and distance rec- 
ords, also retired at her husband’s re- 





quest. Julia Clark, Bernette 
Miller, Dorothy Pierce and 
Mrs. I. Richber, the other 
holders of pilot’s licenses, 
have also dropped out. 

There is a theoretical ex- 
planation of this. Some 
aviation experts believe that 
the period when a woman 
takes to the air is compara- 
tively short. ‘They say that 
after her youth is gone the 
qualities that have made her 
so dauntless a flyer fade. 
Others deny this firmly. 
This much, however, is un- 
doubtedly true. Ability to 
fly rests most of all on cer- 
tain physical qualities—mus- 
cular reaction, vision, depth 
of perception, etc. Naturally 
these qualities gradually 
grow less sharp as middle 
age progresses. For this rea- 
son flying is a profession, or 
sport, that tapers off for 
both men and women. But 
whether there is any basis 
for a contention that the fly- 
ing period of women is 
shorter than that of men has 
not been proved. 

In contrast to the eight 
woman pilots before the war, 
there are now thirty-four 
licensed woman pilots. ‘These women— 
pioneers in a new decade—have forsaken 
stunt flying as a source of remuneration 
and taken up the development of avia- 
tion as a vocation instead. Possibly be- 
fore the war Amelia Earhart might have 
headed a flying circus as 
Ruth Law did, and possibly 
had Ruth Law won fame in 
1928 she might have become 
aviation editor of a popular 
magazine as Amelia Earhart 
is—possibly not. At any 
rate, the shift in the oppor- 
tunity granted woman flyers 
with the development of 
aviation is notable, and the 
few women who have 
reached top places in the 
aviation world are in a posi- 
tion uniquely enviable. <A 
few years ago woman flyers 
were curiosities—there was 
hardly any place where they 
could fit. A few years hence 
woman flyers will be so nu- 
merous as to be taken for 
granted. Just now, however, 
they are reaping the rewards 
that they deserve. 

Miss Ruth Nichols, who 
holds the American transport 
pilot’s license for both sea 
planes and land planes and 
won fame by a recent non- 
stop flight from New York 
to Miami, is now organizing 
Aviation Country Clubs— 
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countrywide flying clubs for women 
who have the leisure and means to 
fly for pleasure and who can take up 
flying as they would any other sport. 
Incidentally, it is planned to have in- 
structors at the clubs, planes for hire, 
hangars for private planes—and all so 
that women may have the opportunity 
to take up the sport. 


Flying for a Living 


RS. Phoebe Omlie, who has been 
M called the American Lady 
Heath because she flew alone 
around the western rim of the United 
States, and who did remarkable relief 
work during the Mississippi floods, with 
her husband has established a school for 
flyers and an air transport company in 
their native state of Tennessee. 
Another young woman, Miss Bessie 
Davis, in addition to holding an enviable 
office position—she is secretary and as- 
sistant general manager of the Pioneer 
Instrument Company—goes out on 
jaunts as a kind of flying saleswoman. 


Flying as co-pilot and _ navigator, 
she recently made a six thousand 
mile flight from Brooklyn to Los 


Angeles, selling $175,000 worth of alti- 
meters, indicators and the famous earth 
inductor compasses as she went. When 
her bewildered customers recovered from 
the shock of realization that the pretty 
young girl descending so informally 
from the sky was the B. Davis with 
whom they had exchanged much busi- 
ness correspondence, they must have 
been in an impressionable mood. For 
obviously, Miss Davis did not need to 


John Adams Davis 


Nichols has begun an airplane tour in the 


interest of aviation country clubs 
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memorize her sales talk, having staked 
her life on the accuracy of the instru- 
ments she sold. 

Lady Mary Heath, known to every- 
body as the intrepid Englishwoman who 
flew 11,000 miles across deserts and 
jungles from Capetown to London, has 
recently been appointed aeronautical ad- 
visor to the American Cirrus Engines, 
Inc., of Belleville, New Jersey. 

The activities of these young women 
illustrate several practical careers for 
woman flyers, and as aviation continues 
to develop there will undoubtedly be 
other careers opening up for them. It is 
a moot question, however, whether pilot- 
ing commercial planes will be one of 
them. Miss Amelia Earhart sees no rea- 
son why women should not be perfectly 
capable of piloting passenger planes. 
Ruth Nichols thinks not. Most men 
agree with Miss Nichols, contending 
that although there may be a few woman 
chauffeurs and a few woman taxicab 
drivers, and possibly a woman truck 
driver existent somewhere, commercial 
motoring does not lie within the province 
of women. And neither, by the same 
token, does commercial flying. Women 
can handle a light plane as well as a 
light motor car, but when it comes to 
piloting heavy passenger planes men be- 
lieve that they have a physical endurance 
and nervous equilibrium which main- 
tain them in this field exclusively, while 
women will confine themselves to dem- 





Wide World 
1melia Earhart, whom it seems hardly 
necessary to introduce 





onstration, promotion work and teach- 
ing. We must wait and see. 

But these careers, and all careers in 
the air, are open only to a hand-picked 
few. There is room at the top in avia- 
tion because—literally and figuratively 
—few women make the ascent. While 
thirty-four woman pilots perform bril- 
liantly in the air, thousands of women 


“Having been one of those inter- 
viewed by Miss Marshall, I was 
given an opportunity to read this 
article in manuscript. 

“TI found it agreeably simple— 
treating aviation not as a risky 
pastime, but as a legitimate busi- 
ness, where success follows ability 
and hard work. Aviation is but the 
newest form of transportation, and 
the rules for women do not differ.” 

AMELIA EARHART 
Aviation Editor of Cosmopolitan 


are still worrying for fear their husbands 
or their children may go up. And other 
thousands wish that they could go up, 
could take lessons and learn to fly but 
don’t. And they comprise the millions 
of American women today—set over 
against whom thirty-four licensed pilots 
comprise a small, brilliant galaxy. 

The group is small for several rea- 
sons. Undoubtedly many potentially 
brilliant woman flyers have never left 
terra firma because they have no oppor- 
tunity to learn to fly. Flying for sport 
is a luxury. It requires leisure and 
means, while the possibilities of flying 
for a living are still so nebulous that a 
woman is hardly justified in giving up 
her job on the ground, investing her 
savings in lessons and saying, “I will 
now prepare to be a professional pilot.” 
A young woman who decides to go into 
training to become a store buyer or an 


International Newsréel 


Viola Gentry emerges from a smash-up on the field with a cheerful grin 


advertising writer perhaps invests no less 
time and money in preparation for the 
work than a young woman who aspires 
to become a flyer, but unfortunately the 
latter can not tell just what to expect. 


Schools of Aviation 
PROPOS of this, it might be well 


to explain just what constitutes 

a seasoned pilot, or a professional 
flyer, and how to proceed to become one. 
First one must apply for a student’s 
license. This involves certain physical 
tests. “These passed, one enrolls at the 
nearest training school. Schools vary 
as to merit and at present it is rather 
hard to tell the good ones from the not 
so good. But very soon the aeronautical 
branch of the United States Department 
of Commerce will rate the various 
schools for flying in this country. 

Tuition, also, varies. At Curtiss 
Field, in New York, which may be taken 
as an example, the cost for ten hours 
of instruction is $300. Should the stu- 
dent wish to continue and take a total 
of twenty-five hours the cost is $300 
additional, making an aggregate cost of 
$600. After completing ten or fifteen 
hours in the air a woman should be 
ready to solo. ‘That is, she steps into 
the plane by herself, circles cautiously 
around the field and lands, while her 
instructor stands on the ground holding 
his breath. Incidentally, despite the 
thrill and the fearful responsibility of 
taking a plane up for the first time, they 
say that a student is never safer than 
on her first solo flight. She is so vastly, 
vastly cautious! 

After ten hours solo she is ready to 
apply to the Department of Commerce 
for a private license, and after passing 
physical tests and written examinations 
as well as tests in the air, she may be 
granted a private license, which means 

(Continued on page 36) 
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When Marriage Handicaps 


Promotion for Husband Or Wife Often Means Moving—A New Angle 
on the Wife’s Career. This Writer Warns Against Rosy 
Generalities. Comments Are Invited. 


N the eventful day in my 

fourteenth year when I dis- 

covered the literature on 

what was then called The 

New Woman, I was con- 
verted to the ideal of the wife—mother 
—jobholder, adorable trinity that she 
was pictured. I always shall be devoted 
to her. 

But I sometimes wonder why the peo- 
ple who write articles and novels about 
her never discuss one of her problems 
which experience has taught me to think 
important and growing more important. 

It is a purely practical problem, en- 
tirely innocent of any of the moral flavor 
which attaches to the perennial discus- 
sion of whether or not women can be 
companionable wives, good mothers, and 
efficient workers all at the same time. 
Perhaps that is the reason it has been so 
generally ignored—humanity does love 
to wrangle over moral issues. But never- 
theless it seems to me a very real prob- 
lem and one which deserves a little at- 
tention. 

Briefly stated, it is this: in a day of 
shifting population and of corporations 
which operate nationally and internation- 
ally, marriage very often forms an ob- 
stacle in the way of the ambitious 
woman who wants not only to work but 
to “get on” in her work. 

Efficient household equipment, com- 
munity kitchens, commercial cleaners 
and so on are evidence that society is 
slowly organizing to make it possible for 
women, especially those who live in large 
urban communities, to continue with 
their jobs after marriage if they want 
to. But at the same time the inescap- 
able fact that in an industrial age like 
ours opportunity has a way of beckoning 
in opposite directions for married work- 
ers seems to me to be looming larger 
and larger, so that while on one hand 
society is making it easier for women to 
go on with their work after marriage, 
it is perhaps making it more difficult for 
them to advance in that work. 

Untrained workers are of course not 
particularly affected. A telephone oper- 
ator or a retail saleswoman can readily 
pick up work in any new city where her 
husband goes. The magic word ‘“‘experi- 


By Avis D. CARLSON 


Illustrations by Dorothy Owen 


enced” is all she needs to have at her 
command. But professional and well- 
paid business women who have spent 
years in preparation and specialization 
are as lucky as the proverbial baby with 
the silver spoon if they always escape 
this problem of adjusting their best op- 
portunities as workers to their husbands’ 
best chances of success. 

We have today a considerable number 
of occupations which are really nomadic, 
if I may use the word in that way, 
because they take workers from one end 
of the country to the other, and because 
promotion in them so often means a 
“move.” 

Two, at least, of the old professions 
belong to this group, the ministry and 
teaching. The young minister goes up 
in the world by a series of judicious 
“moves.” The teacher, whether kin- 
dergarten expert or college professor, 
gets his rises in salary and his advance- 
ment by leaving one position for a bet- 
ter one in another town— 
unless he is committed to 
the rigid system of senior- 
ity and salary schedules 
which exists in some school 
systems. 

One of the newer pro- 
fessions, engineering, is es- 
pecially nomadic. Civil 
engineers wander up and 
down the face of the earth, 
never any place _ long 
enough to throw out more 
than the shallowest roots. 
Mining engineers go from 
one job to another, chemical 
engineers from one plant to 
another. And in our in- 
dustrial civilization the en- 
gineer is becoming always 
more important numerical- 
ly. 

Salesmen are also a no- 
madic group, _ especially 
those who work for na- 
tional concerns. <A sales- 
man makes good in an ob- 
scure Middle Western ter- 
ritory and is given a better 
post, out of Philadelphia, 
perhaps. He continues to 





turn in the orders, and one day gets a 
chance to be city manager in Seattle. 
His next step up in the world is a dis- 
trict managership—in Texas or Wiscon- 
sin! 

Accountants working for large com- 
panies move in just the same way and 
for just the same reason. Experts in of- 
fice management, many industrial chem- 
ists, and dozens of other types of workers 
are likewise affected by the rule, “Move 
if you want to advance.” 

What does all this mean to the ambi- 
tious married woman who wants to “get 
on” in her work? ‘Trouble, in more 
cases than are pleasant to contemplate. 

In my schooldays mathematics had a 
way of rolling harmlessly over my head, 
but I remember enough of it to be 
able to compute that in an occupational 
situation like the one just outlined four 
combinations are possible for married 
workers. Of the four, only one is 
favorable to the wife who is keen upon 


The wife, let us say, is on her way up in her chosen 


profession 
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Vay, 
inning promotion in her career. 
Suppose she belongs to one of the no- 

madic groups, and marries a man whose 

work promises to keep him in the com- 
munity where she is at the time em- 
ployed. 


ried to a man who has his own 

business. Will her dean “‘raise her” 
as rapidly as he would if she could oc- 
casionally take him an enticing offer 
trom another school? Hardly. She has 
to stay and he knows it. He saves his 
promotions for folks who will leave if 
they aren’t advanced. 

If she marries another nomadic work- 
er (and when we stop to consider the 
number of ministers, teachers, engineers, 
salesmen, and accountants—to mention 
no others—there are in the world, we 
get some notion of her chance of want- 
ng to marry one of them), the situation 
s worse. Heaven help her, unless she 
and her husband are of the rare type 
who can work out a successful marriage 
at long distance. 

On the other hand, if she is not a 
nomadic worker and marries a man who 
is, she is just as sadly out of luck. Sup- 
pose she is an attorney or an interior 
decorator or a buyer for a large retail 


Sire she is a college teacher and mar- 





Then the husband, whose profession is 
“nomadic,” 1s promoted 


store or in business for herself and mar- 
ries an engineer or a sales expert. Her 
advancement depends upon building up 
a clientele, his upon moving from one 
job to a better one. Whose advance- 
ment will they choose? Well, in most 
cases they will choose his. 

As conditions are now and as they 
promise to be for a good long time, the 
married partners will be quite right in 
choosing what seems to be opportunity 
tor the man, unless some kind of com- 
promise likely to prove advantageous to 
the family exchequer can be worked out. 

In most cases the woman’s earning 
power is smaller. Often the discrepancy 
is a bit of social injustice, but the fact 
remains, solid and unassailable as Gibral- 
tar, that most men earn more than most 
women do. 

We may hope and reasonably expect 
that the injustice of the difference in 
earning power may be relieved in the 





future, but another reason for the man 
being considered the chief financial bul- 
wark of the family cannot change. That 
is that during a considerable period of 
woman’s life, her attention is more or 
less divided. 

We can talk about “mother’s helpers” 
and nursery schools and efficient house- 
hold management until we have worked 
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And his professional gain may mean a loss of profes- 


sional opportunity for her. 


ourselves up to a fine glow about them, 
but the simple fact remains that under 
the best of circumstances and the most 
capable management several years of a 
mother’s time go primarily into her 
children, and thereafter for several other 
years her attention has to be divided 
between them and her work. And while 
the children are coming, there is all the 
more reason for someone in the family 
to be making rapid advancement in earn- 
ing power. Shoes and specialists are no- 
toriously expensive! 

Of course, there are many, many 
couples who have the fourth combina- 
tion, that is, who both have work which 
forces or, at least, permits them to live 
permanently in a_ single community. 
But numbers of us not so fortunate must 
either choose between the best working 
interests of the husband and wife or ac- 
cept a compromise that will enable both 
members of the household firm to get 
on with their work in some sort of 
fashion. 

Having spent several years wrestling 
with this problem and watching almost 
every one of my friends who tried to go 
on with her work after marriage wrestle 
with it, I am considerably sobered in my 
enthusiasm about the possibilities so rosi- 
ly painted in the literature on The New 


And—? 
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Woman. Reality belies the picture. 

The New Woman, I take it, intends 
to get married and have children. At 
least, all the college girls I know candid- 
ly announce that intention. It was the 
fad among the first feminists to urge 
women to sacrifice everything for their 
success as workers. We don’t do that 
any more, and the girls now growing up 
say easily, “Why, of course, 
I'll marry if I get a decent 
chance.” 

And so while we 
bringing up a daughter to 
be a real estate broker, de- 
pendent for her success 
upon a wide acquaintance 
and upon intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions in her 
community, we may very 
properly remember that she 
may in her senior year at 
‘ollege fall in love with an 
engineer who will have her 
in China one year, Arizona 
another, and dear only 
knows where the third. 

Or while we are training 
her for a teacher we shall 
not be foolish if we are oc- 
casionally anxious about her 
future as a worker. Teach- 
ing is at least a _ semi- 
nomadic profession, but a 
teacher cannot move in ac- 
cordance with another per- 
son’s opportunity. The laws 
ot certification vary from 
one state to another, and 
only the rarest of luck will 
enable her to find a vacancy 
in her particular field in the community 
where her husband is temporarily or 
even semi-permanently located. 


are 


EST some one may feel that 1 am 
exaggerating for effect, may I cite 
some actual cases taken from 

among my circle of rather close friends? 

One of them is a clever publicity 
writer. Two years after she finished 
college she married an _ accountant. 
Within a few months he took a new 
position in St. Louis. She went blithely 
to the business of job-hunting. By the 
end of the year she was beginning to 
make valuable connections. ‘Then her 
husband was moved to Florida. She is 
charming personally, and unusually 
skillful at winning the favor of prospec- 
tive employers. After some floundering 
about she began to get work. 

When he is moved again, I have no 
doubt that she will find work in the 
new community, but the point is that 
in a case like hers the woman is always 
beginning, never able to do much more 
than lay foundations. 

Another girl taught two successful 
years in high school. She liked teaching 
and planned to do graduate work and 
go on up in her profession. Two months 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Our Foreign-Market Women 


What Our Three Women Trade Commissioners Do for 
American Business Abroad, and the Routes by Which 
They Arrived at Their High Position 


N three foreign capitals, three 
women have unusual opportunity 
to foster international good will, 
just incidentally in the course of 
the day's work. They are the 
three women who rank highest in the 
Department ot Commerce, A. Viola 
Smith, Elizabeth Humes and Gudrun 
Carlson, representing our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Shanghai, Rome and Oslo, respectively. 

The trade commissioners are the 
scouts of American business. Wherever 
the United States maintains an embassy 
a commercial attaché is stationed, and 
under him is a staff of trade commis- 
sioners, whose function it is to search 
their territory for possible openings for 
American wares and to collect informa- 
tion useful to American manufacturers 
in meeting this market. 

What that means, concretely, we 
asked each of the three women in turn— 
Miss Smith and Miss Humes when they 
were home on leave, combining a_per- 
sonal vacation with the official business 
of explaining conditions of foreign 
trade where such explanations were 
needed and wanted; Miss Carlson at a 
luncheon of the Woman's Press Club in 
Washington, just after her appointment. 

Miss Smith, tall, strong, level-eyed 
and level-headed, talked across an office 





Miss Elizabeth Humes, of Rome 





By EDNA FRANCIS 


desk to her interviewer, and produced 
documents to make our understanding 
easier. ‘“‘A trade commissioner's chiet 
duty,” said she, “is to keep all ten fingers 
on the pulse of trading conditions and 
report opportunities for American trade. 
My duties may be investigating the mar- 
ket possibilities for kitchen utensils; for 
underwear; for railway equipment; for 
radio or electrical apparatus, or a sur- 
vey of existing highways and the oppor- 
tunities for motor cars. Again it may 
be in the handling of some trade com- 
plaint, such, for instance, as inspecting, 
on a rainy day, a shipment of American 
beds which had arrived in bad condi- 
tion and upon which a claim was made; 
or, as in another case on a hot Saturday 
afternoon in August, watching the un- 
loading of a large refrigerator case 
which required seventeen Chinese coolies 
to transport it on bamboo poles through 
the principal thoroughfare of the city; 
to witness and supervise the installation 
of this unit in a large British department 
store—all because the trade commis- 
sioner had cooperated with an American 
sales representative in interesting the 
manufacturer and the local concern in 





Three United States Trade Commissioners. 

In the oval, Gudrun Carlson, of Oslo. Miss 

Smith is the pioneer, Miss Humes has re- 

cently been promoted and Miss Carlson just 
appointed 


the possibilities of this refrigerator case. 
Its installation meant that the provision 
department of this store was now able 
to display throughout the summer 
months cold delicacies which heretofore 
it has been unable to do on account ot 
climatic conditions.” 


At Work in Italy 


NE detail in Miss Humes’s record 
as Assistant Commissioner (it is 
only within a few months that she 

has had the full rank) is to be seen in 
the change of style of bathing suits on 
the Lido and the Italian Riviera—from 
the rather frilly Italian type to the snug- 
ly fitting American suit. The lines she 
is charged with promoting are diversified 
—textiles, leather goods, boots and shoes, 
chemicals and allied products. Whether 
a manufacturer has cosmetics or varnish 
to offer, if he seeks aid in marketing it 
in Italy either directly or through the 
Bureau in Washington, Miss Humes is 
up and off on a moment’s notice, having 
informed herself fully on what she is 
going to talk about—first, to accustom 
the Italian business man to dealing with 
a woman, then to complete a market in- 
vestigation of the most detailed kind. 
As for Miss Carlson, the details are 
still to come, for she has just. re- 


Miss A. Viola Smith, of Shanghai 
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cently gone to her job of collecting 
and tabulating information of every kind 
bearing on the commerce of this coun- 
try with Norway. 

The post of Trade Commissioner is 
one that makes very definite require- 
ments, chief among which are command 
ot foreign languages and understanding 
ot the national type 
with which one must 
deal, supplemented by 
sound knowledge of a 
wide range of prod- 


ucts. Preparation may 
be secured either 
through actual living 


and working up 
through the ranks in 
the land where one is 
to serve, or through 
training in this coun- 
try in a great exporting 
or— but as 
each of these women 
illustrates a different 
method, let’s take them 
in turn. 

Miss Smith, the first 
woman to win the title 
of Trade Commis- 
sioner—and the highest 
ranking woman repre- 
sentative of the United 
States Government 
abroad — came to her 
place, one might say, by both routes. By 
birth and education a Californian, for 
seven years she piled up practical expe- 
rience in a large wholesale house in that 
state. Coming to Washington, D. C., 
she became confidential clerk to the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. Later she 
was engaged in the special work in con- 
nection with employment into which the 
Department of Labor was plunged dur- 
ing the war, and broadened her practical 
experience of production. As chief of 
the Training and Dilution Service in 
the Department of Labor, she went out 
on various surveys and _ investigations. 
Later she entered the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in Wash- 
ington. 


concern, 





A Call From the Field 


HROUGHOUT ll this time 
her work was watched, and so 


when the opportunity came there 
was a known record of efficient service 
attached to her name. The suggestion 
came from the field—there was trouble 
with the personnel in the Peking office 
—it was hard to get the right man as 
clerk—perhaps a woman—? And Miss 
Smith’s Washington chief said, “Why 
don’t you go to Peking?” And she said, 
“Why don’t you send me?” So it was 
done, except that the scene shifted from 
Peking to Shanghai. 
From clerk Miss Smith rose, via ex- 
aminations, to be Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner in 1922, and in 1924, when 


home on leave, she passed the examina- 
tions for full rank, which, however, was 
not given her until January 1, 1928. 
Miss Smith manages, in spite of her 
busy life, to be president of the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Club of Shanghai—which 
has only recently become the proud oc- 
cupant of well-placed new clubrooms— 








The famous Bund at Shanghai where A. Viola Smith, first American woman trade 
commissioner, reports opportunities for American business 


and gives generously of her time and 
service not only to this one club but to 


the Joint Committee of Shanghai 
Women’s Organizations, which does 
splendid work in this international 
. 
city. 


Working Up to the Top 


ISS HUMES’S route to distinc- 
tion was different. Eight years 


ago she found herself in Rome, 
faced with the necessity of making a liv- 
ing. She had had little experience—a 
few months as a secretary after the war, 
another few years as a translator in a 
great New York bank—when she ap- 
plied for a job at the American Embassy. 
She had had foreign schooling, though, 
and could speak three languages, and so 
she became the commercial attacheé’s sec- 
retary. [wo years later Dr. Alfred P. 
Dennis, starting out on a special mission 
of the Department of Commerce to make 
a two-year investigation into the food 
markets of Europe, took her along as 
secretary and assistant. Next came an 
opening in the old office in Rome, as 
research assistant, then promotion to 
Assistant Trade Commissioner and now 
Trade Commissioner full fledged— 
though she looks young and slight for 
the weighty title. 

Miss Gudrun Carlson, third woman 
Trade Commissioner, was appointed, 
so to speak, out of a clear sky. 
She is a specialist in home economics. 
Born in Minnesota, she attended first 
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the University of Minnesota, then 
Columbia. She taught home economics 
both in high school and college—three 
colleges, in fact, in each of which she 
was head of her department. Later, she 
organized and developed a new home 
economics department for the Institute 
of American Meat Packers in Chicago. 
She has traveled 
through Europe study- 
ing markets, food 
habits and home eco- 
nomics teaching in each 
country, and written 
much on her subject. 
During the war she 
was enrolled as a Red 
Cross dietitian and in- 
structed special classes 
in dietetics, lecturing 
on the subject, too. 

Of Scandinavian de- 
scent, Miss Carlson 
speaks Norwegian and 
has a knowledge of 
Swedish, Danish and 
Finnish. She wanted 
the appointment to 
Oslo especially, not 
only because of her 
Scandinavian bac k- 
P ground and her pre- 
vious visits to Norway, 
but because she felt 
that she would have a 
better chance in this relatively smaller 
field, with countries of small population, 
to do a thorough job. She smiled when 
asked if she was likely to mind the cold. 
“Not after living in Minnesota and 
South Dakota.” 

Another woman should be spoken of 
with this trio. Miss Margaret Gold- 
smith was the second woman to be ap- 
pointed an Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner. Entering the service as clerk 
in the office at Berlin late in 1921, a 
year later she had been promoted to be 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. In 
about three years she resigned to accept 
a more lucrative position on the outside, 
and later she married—but the report 
doesn’t say whether she resigned again, 
in the interests of matrimony. 

These three women stand highest in 
the Department of Commerce—not to 
mention the entire foreign service of the 
United States. They are only three out 
of many in the multitudinous activities 
of the Department. Included are all 
manner of checking and recording jobs, 
research workers of the highest order, 
patent examiners, lighthouse keepers, 
etc. 

Even in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce alone there are 
women in clerkships, or other locally ap- 
pointive offices, who may be in line for 
examination and promotion to such high 
places as those occupied by the trio of 
this article. 

For what women have done, women 
can do. 
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One of the quaint, clumsy lighters in the harbor of Barbados 


Idling on Azure Seas 


This“ 


Log” of a Trip to the Caribbean Tempts the Vacationist 


to Tropic Isles Where Colorful Native Life and 
Gorgeous Scenery Vary With Each Port 


OWHERE on earth is the 


sea so blue as it is around 
Dominica—so said a famous 


traveler many years ago. 
You may think you have 


seen it blue on the Riviera or at Naples, 
but wait until you see the southern 
Caribbean. In more ways than one, a 
trip to the Lesser Antilles—which also 
has the advantage that it may be taken 
in a brief vacation of two or three weeks 
—has beauties that rival those of south- 
ern Europe, with far more of tropical 
luxuriance. 

One’s first sunrise over the moun- 
tainous islands of this group is a sight 
never to be forgotten. It was a four- 
and-a-half-day sail from New York to 
St. Thomas, our first stop. There had 
been a gradual change from ice and 
snow, from gray days into brilliant sun- 
shine, with a bright blue sea and balmy 
air, but nothing prepared us for the 
opalescence of both sky and water as day 
brightened that first morning, and the 


sun flashed from behind the purple 
mountain peaks. 
We were in the midst of islands 


formed by a vast mountain range sub- 
merged in the ocean. ‘The islands are 
their higher parts, many of them a single 
summit showing above the waves, often 
arid and uninhabited. The larger ones 
are volcanic with added coral formation. 

The Lesser Antilles form the eastern 
boundaries of the Caribbean Sea, run- 
ning south from Porto Rico to Trini- 


By GERTRUDE FOSTER BROWN 
Sketches by Ray Brown 


dad, which lies in the mouth of the 
Orinoco. With the exception of Barba- 
dos, all of them have mountains of con- 
siderable height, often rising directly 
from the water, with great gorges be- 
tween filled with tropical growth. - 

On all the islands the natives live in 
little huts made of mud with thatched 
straw roofs, a single room. An _ oc- 
casional lace curtain at the window open- 
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ing (glass windows are unknown here ) 
indicates an opulent family. Babies 
are everywhere, and a little back from 
the towns they are often innocent ot 
clothes. Life is lived out in the open. 
The cooking is done in an iron pot on 
the ground over a fire of twigs or leaves. 

The people, ebony or brown, are soft 
spoken, gentle, hospitable, good looking. 
The women have a notably fine car- 
riage, due to their habit of carrying 
everything on their heads. Everyone is 
barefoot except in the towns, where 
French-heeled slippers are often seen on 
bare legs. 


ERE, as everywhere, the old and 

new clash. The older women 

on the French islands still wear 
the belted waists and gathered full skirts 
of the nineties. Their long white petti- 
coats of Swiss embroidery are twelve 
yards around and they tuck up into 
their belts the flowing outside dress to 
show their beautiful underskirts. Their 
respectability is proclaimed by those 
voluminous white folds. One can im- 
agine their disapproval of the young girls 
of the towns who appear in the short, 
scant frock of modern fashion, showing 
brown or black necks and arms, reveal- 
ing hips and breasts, and naked legs. 
Each one of the islands has a definite 
individuality not only in its physical 
aspect but in the looks of its colored 
population—their manners and habits of 
dress. The women of each island have 
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their own fashions, which ex- 
rend even to the folds of their 
turbans and the way they 
carry their loads on their 
heads. 

The Virgin Islands, the 
most northerly group, were 
bought by the United States 
from Denmark in 1916. 
England still owns two large 
vroups, including St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Dominica, Barba- 
dos and Trinidad, and, in 


between, France owns 6 8 
Guadaloupe and Mar- i 
tinique. We stopped 
at St. Thomas and St. oA 
Croix of the Virgin —- 


Islands. Both have lost 
in population under 
American occupation. 
Prohibition has killed 
the rum industry for 
which they were fa- 
mous, and immigration 
to the United States 
has taken many of their 
young people. Also, 
with the change to oil- 
burning steamers, they 
are no longer impor- 
tant as coaling stations. 
What the Virgin Islands have lost in 
rum selling the English islands have 
gained. There is not much money in 
sugar, with the American tariff to pay. 
The profit is in the by-product of rum. 

On St. Kitts and Barbados, the sugar 
plantations are enormous. Both men 
and women work in the fields, the latter 
getting one shilling six pence a day, the 
men two shillings. The women wield 
huge hoes, they cut the cane and carry 
great bundles of it on their heads to the 
mills. The oxen used on the plantations 
are magnificent white animals. 

As we went further south, vegetation 
increased in luxuriance. Martinique 
and Dominica are volcanic and _ richly 
tropical. The great gorges between the 
mountains are filled with palms, ferns 
twenty to thirty feet high, tall tree 
ferns, and big clusters of bamboo. Every 
variety of tropical 
tree and fruit grows 
on Trinidad. Cocoa 
is the chief export, 
but coffee, cocoa- 
nuts, pineapple, 
paw-paw, bread- 
fruit, mangoes, 
limes and guavas are 
common, and in the 
botanical _ gardens 
are all the spice 
trees cinnamon, 
nutmeg, cloves, cam- 
phor. The Gover- 
nor’s residence is in 
these gardens where 
there are great ban- 
yans and a= rare 
samen tree that cov- 

















ers with shade a space 
two hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter. 
In Trinidad, too, 
whole valleys of cocoa 
are shaded by the tall 
immortelle trees, which 
are in bloom at that 
season of the year, fill- 
ing the valley with 
rose-pink blossoms as 
far as one can see. 
Our time was divid- 
ed between sailing and 
motoring, the sailing 


\< a morning we were up 
AR at sunrise to see our 
on \ approach _to a new 
ot J island. The first bugle 
Na call was at 6:30, and 
everyone would be 

ready to go ashore 

early. The harbors, 





1 street vender of charcoal 


often the crater of an 
extinct volcano, are 
sometimes almost land- 
locked and the water is 
shallow. Usually we 
anchored at some dis- 
tance from shore and 
the sturdy island row- 
boats would swarm around the ship 
fighting for passengers. At St. Kitts 
there was a marvelous harbor master, 
big, burly and black, in a spotless uni- 
form, with a thick Irish brogue, who 
stationed himself at the head of our 
gangway and roared out his orders to 
the boatmen with a voice like the bull 

of Bashan. Not a man dared to move 
without his orders. 

Usually, on going ashore, we drove. 
There is a surprising number of roads 
and motor cars on most of the islands. 
The material for road building is on 
the spot, and while the roads are 
often rough and the cars rickety, the 
drives everywhere are en- 
chanting, usually following 
the coastline, climbing over 
a mountain with many 
hairpin turns above the 
great valleys. Motor rates 
are low—$2.40 an hour for 
five passengers, $3.00 for i? 
seven-passenger cars. rh 

The drive across the 
island of Guadaloupe from 
Basse Terre to Pointe a 
Pitre, is magnificent, rival- 
ing the famous Amalfi 
drive in Italy. It winds 
directly up the mountains Ne 
still actively smoking in 
places, past sulphur springs 
and waterfalls, with many 
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sharp turns around deep 
gorges, then for miles it 
follows the shore line 


which one sees a thousand 
feet below, deeply indented 
with bays. 


mostly at night. Many, 
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On the day we took this drive the 
sun was very hot. We had lunch under 
a tree en route and were glad not to 
have to eat at the hotel in Pointe a 
Pitre, because the town is dirty beyond 
belief. As we set sail in the early eve- 
ning the sea was like opal glass, and the 
low palm-fringed shores, with the moun- 
tains in the background rising straight 
from the town, the colored roofs, the 
beauty of sea and sky in the setting sun 
made a picture of great loveliness. 


HE sun rose the next morning on 

the black and white shores of Bar- 

bados. Bridgetown is full of life 
and color and interesting Negro types. 
But there are tourists here and the town 
is more sophisticated than those of the 
other islands. We visited caves and 
sugar mills and drove across the island 
where we had a surf bath in sparkling 
water like champagne. The sun was 
blazing, but a strong breeze made the 
shade almost cold. The return drive 
followed the coast through fishing vil- 
lages and groves of poison trees growing 
directly on the sand—trees that are said 
to exude drops of poison which burns 
the skin painfully. The swimming at 
the Aquatic club in Bridgetown is su- 
perb. There is a slow, lazy surf, the 


water is clear and sparkling blue, with 
white sand and good bath houses, and 
temporary membership is only twenty- 
five cents a day. 
Again we were up before sunrise to 
see our entrance into the Gulf of Paria 
(Continued on page 43) 
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“Lou,” who sells water to the sailors along the Barbados 
wharves, carries the tank and cups on her head 
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Harris & Ewing 


The Japanese Ambassador to the United States and his family under the cherry blossoms along the Potomac—an annual observance 


RE-ENTER CONGRESS 


Inside the Capitol the Special “Emergency” Session Promises to Deal 
With Everything From Farm Relief to Mrs. Gann. 
Outside, the D. A. R. Discusses Blacklists 


May 20, 1929. 

T is sometimes said of us who live 

in Washington that we are a lit- 

tle cynical, a little apathetic, over 

things political. The crowds in 

Senate and House galleries are, it 
is true, composed chiefly of visitors. 
During an ordinary session of Congress, 
one hears more talk of personalities than 
of legislation. A wet dinner given by a 
dry-voting Senator is more hotly de- 
bated over our teacups than that Sen- 
ator’s new plan for farm relief; Repre- 
sentative Edith Rogers’s excellent taste 
in clothes is better known than her inter- 
est in reform of the diplomatic service. 
The past month saw enough mental ef- 
fort expanded on where Mrs. Edward 
Everett Gann should be seated at off- 
cial dinners to have solved the problem 
of allied debts. Nor was there the 
proper amount of excitement over the 
Supreme Court decision that Sinclair 
must serve three months in the District 
jail, although this is the first prison sen- 





By CATHERINE |. HACKETYr 


tence resulting from the Teapot Dome 
scandal of 1924, and illustrates again 
the startling divergence in the mental 


processes of the Supreme Court and 
Washington juries. Lindbergh’s ten- 


minute descent on Bolling Field attract- 
ed a larger crowd than attended any of 
the committee hearings on farm and 
tariff legislation. 

Surprising, then, that all at once we 
have become tremendously excited about 
Congress as it gathers for the first spe- 
cial since 1922; that a session 
whose program centers about the tech- 
nical subjects of farm relief and the 
tariff has a dramatic quality which has 
caught popular interest. I heard a 
street-car conductor discussing politics 
with a back-seat passenger. ‘Wait till 
Hoover gives us this here farm bill, and 
we won't have to pay five cents apiece 
for apples; you just watch those birds in 
the Capitol eat out of his hand.” It is 
a hopeful sign when street-car conduc- 
tors are watching “those birds in the 


session 





Capitol.” And the next few months, 
which will show whether or not they 
“eat out of his hand,” are filled with por- 
tent for the rest of the Hoover admin- 
istration. We watch the first real test 
of the Hoover powers of leadership. 

There is a dramatic quality in his 
fight to hold the session to the main 
business of farm relief and a new tariff 
bill (limited increases) with more than 
one thousand bills introduced in the 
opening days, ranging all the way from 
the significant Fish resolution giving 
Congress the power to ban arms ship- 
ments to belligerent nations, to that of 
Louis Ludlow, former Washington cor- 
respondent, that it shall be unlawful to 
put slugs in slot machines, and the peren- 
nial resolution making the Star Spangled 
Banner the national anthem. 

Mr. Hoover’s determination to hold 
tariff increases to farm products and 
those industrial schedules where econo- 
mic changes indicate need of adjustment 
has resulted already in a sharp conflict, 
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mostly under cover, with Senators who 
believe their constituents should share in 
any distribution of tariff favors. Bets 
are about even as to the outcome. Then 
there is the defiant, we-may-be-down- 
hut-we're-never-out attitude of the Dem- 
more a minority than ever, but 
show that there’s fight in the 
party yet, with several monkey wrenches 
ready to throw into the carefully laid 
plans of Republican leaders. Again, 
there is public interest in the three new 
women representatives added to the five 
already in the House, marking the first 
entrance into Congress of women with 
long political background. There are 
all sorts of exciting possibilities ahead. 
For once, Washington is intensely in- 
terested in the goings-on under the “‘cast- 
iron Dome,” as a prominent Washington 
called the architectural atrocity 
Capi- 


ocrats, 
out to 


writer 
which serves as a sort of lid to the C 
tol building. 

To those whose memories went back 
to campaign pledges, who remembered 
inconspicuously the question of a 
new tariff bill slid into the plan for 
tarm relief by a special session of Con- 
gress, how earnestly the nation was as- 
sured that the tariff was to be revised 
only in the interest of the farmer, there 
was something strange in the statement 
issued by Senator James E. Watson, 
Republican floor leader, as Congress 
convened. Senator Watson is the can- 
most practically-minded politician 
Are not campaign 
pledges flexible? “The new Congress,” 
declared this potent Party Pillar, “‘is 
called primarily in the interest of agri- 
culture and industry. At this session 
there is evident a spirit of coopera*ion 
among the members of the Senate. 
| believe an adjournment will be taken 
in a reasonable time.’ A “reasonable 
time,” he indicated, would be two or 
three months. ‘To Senator Moses it 
was about six months. This showed that 
he had paid more respectful attention 
than Senator Watson to Senator Robin- 
son’s prediction that the Senate would 
take up a number of topics, such as the 
credit situation and prohibition, which 
are more or less, mostly less, connected 
with farm relief. As Senator Robinson 
naively remarked, “There is no Consti- 
tutional authority to limit the legisla- 
tive program in the Senate.” What hope 
is there of Hoover authority accomplish- 
ing limitation of debate? 


how 


mest, 
of them all. 


“Emergency Legislation” 


NLY three matters of “emergency 
() legislation” were mentioned in 

the President’s message to Con- 
gress as proper subjects for legislation 
not bearing on farm relief and the tariff; 
reapportionment, which the House acted 
upon last session and which cannot 
longer be neglected if we are to have 
any pretense of obeying the Constitu- 
tion; provision for taking the 1930 


census, and suspension of the national 
origins clause of the 1924 immigration 
act, on which a board of experts has long 
been at work. 

The first two, carrying no political 
ammunition, ought to slide smoothly 
through the hopper; the third is one of 
the most thoroughly gnawed bones of 
contention in Congress. Unless Con- 
gress acts to repeal or further delay the 
provision, it will go into effect on July 


1, 1929. 
This national origins provision, to 
which President Hoover is opposed, 


though it was one of his first official 
duties to proclaim it, is so little under- 
stood outside of Congress that I have 
heard several people refer to it as the 
“natural origins’ law. Knowing per- 
haps that it will reduce the present im- 
migration quotas only from 164,647 to 
153,714, the average citizen wonders 
what all the hullabaloo is about. 


The New Quota Plan 


HE gist of it is this; under the 
present law annual quotas are 


fixed at two per cent of the for- 
eign born from each nation residing in 


the United States in 1890. The new 
plan will admit “a number from each 
nation which bears the same ratio to 


150,000 (the new immigration in round 
numbers) as the number of inhabitants 
in the United States in 1920 having 
that national origin, bears to the total 
population in 1920.” It is based on the 
idea that future immigration should be 
predominantly of the same racial stock 
which composed the population in 1790, 
the year of the first census. Mr. Hoover, 
as one of the board of three to compute 
the quotas, long ago realized that the 
task challenged the ability of an Fin- 
stein in making mathematical calcula- 
tions and the skill of the world’s best 
ethnologists in determining the nationali- 
ties represented in the 1790 census, and 
the number of their descendants regis- 
tered in the 1920 census. He concluded 
that “it is impossible determine the 
quota basis under the national origins 
law accurately and without hardship. 
The basis now in effect carries out the 
essential principle of the law.” 

The new quotas proclaimed by the 
President would give a large increase in 
immigration from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and cut the quotas 
from the Irish Free State, Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries. Three sets 
of figures, each with an admitted wide 
margin of error, were submitted by the 
board. The chief proponent of the new 
plan is Senator David Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, who held up action against it by 
the last Senate by threatening a fili- 
buster. 

I am afraid that any prediction about 
this Congress, except the one that the 
tariff bill is going to help industry as 
well as agriculture, will come home to 


1/7 


roost. But at this date it appears as cer- 
tain as anything can that speculation on 
the stock market, the selling ot liquor 
on the Leviathan, and the question of 
precedence of the Vice-President’s sister 
will all be discussed, and thoroughly, by 
the Senate, while the House, having 
acted expeditiously on farm legislation 


and the. tariff bill, takes thirty-day 
recesses. Senator Capper, with the able 
support of Senators King and Glass. 


Democrats, has promised to introduce 


and talk about legislation on the first 


topic; Senator Caraway of Arkansas, 
Democrat, believes Congress should 
legislate on the second; and Senator 


Heflin of Alabama has sworn to intro- 
duce a bill on the subject of Mrs. Gann. 
No party leader is going to prevent Mr. 
Heflin from exercising his Constitutional 
prerogative of unlimited debate. It is 
one of those things that isn’t done, be- 
cause it can’t be. 

Senator Capper, joint leader with 
Senator McNary of the farm bloc, ac- 
complished a master stroke of strategy 
when he connected the credit situation 
and the Federal Reserve Board with 
farm relief. Democratic Senators has- 
tened to afirm that of course the credit 
situation has much more to do with the 
farm problem than do tariff rates. Sen- 
ators Fess and Brookhart for the first 
time in their careers agreed on a subject 
and promised resolutions on the Wall 
Street credit situation and speculation 
in the stock market. 


The Economist Speaks 


ERTAIN fresh winds of economic 

thought on this eight-year-old 

problem of agricultural depres- 
sion were set blowing through the Capi- 
tol by President Hoover’s economic 
analysis in his message to 
There is not one, but many farm prob- 
no one piece of legislation is going 
to solve them. The significance of the 
proposed powerful Federal Farm Board, 
with a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
to administer in stabilizing crop prices 
is that it will be “organized to investi- 
gate every field of economic betterment 
for the farmer to devise meth- 
ods for the elimination of unprofitable 
marginal lands . . . to develop in- 
dustrial by-products.” ‘On this question 


Congress. 


lems; 


of eliminating unprofitable marginal 
lands, for instance: members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture _lis- 


tened with open mouths to one of the 
leading farm economists in the country, 
Professor John Black of Harvard, as he 
suggested that the only way to deal per- 
manently with the crop surplus problem 
is to create a central body with authority 
to curtail production by allotting certain 
acreages to given crops. Congressmen 
are often skeptical about the suggestions 
of “these college professors’; several 
committee members thought the sugges- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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(urrent Events 


HE month has been a_ busy 
one, at home and abroad. Con- 
gress, in special session, is hard 
at it on many subjects in addi- 
tion to farm relief. The Pres- 
ident made a remarkable speech on law- 
lessness, and the case of the J’m Alone 
raised knotty legal questions of enforce- 
ment. At last a principal in the oil 
scandals, Harry F. Sinclair, is definitely 
headed for jail, though skeptical souls 
will not be convinced until the key 
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The Allies present their bill 


turns. Abroad, the apparent collapse of 
the Reparations Conference occurred on 
the same day with a striking American 
disarmament proposal at the meeting of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion at Geneva—a proposal which came 
too late for analysis here. 


Reparations Difficulties 


HE international committee of 
financiers who met in Paris to 


solve the reparations problems are, 
as we write, on the verge of failure, 
yet still striving for new means of ap- 
proach. 

Briefly, what has happened is this: 
After devising a method by which rep- 
arations could be paid, the four prin- 
cipal creditor powers presented their bill 
to Germany. This bill, which repre- 


sented a reduction in the claims of 
France, Great Britain and Belgium, 


called for annual payments that were to 
rise to a maximum, and then at the end 
of thirty-seven years return to the start- 
ing figure and remain at that for 
twenty-one years more, or, in other 
words, were to cover the period during 
which the Allied nations are paying on 


their war debts to the United States. 

The figures named were considerably 
less than the full Dawes Plan payment. 
But they were not acceptable to Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank and head of the German del- 
egation. After two days’ study of the 
creditors’ plan, he proposed that Ger- 
many pay annuities for thirty-seven years 
only. The total sum under this plan 
would cover the Allied debts to the 
United States but would not provide 
for reparations. ‘This, of course, is an 
interpretation of the German offer. At 
no time was the question of Allied war 
debts mentioned by the Committee. But 
it was in the minds of the Committee as 
a vital factor in the negotiations. 

In addition to the proposal for annui- 
ties whose total value falls far below the 
initial requirements of the creditor na- 
tions, Dr. Schacht hedged his offer with 
conditions that appeared to raise some 
political questions. These conditions, 
though Dr..Schacht denied that he made 
them, were a shock to the international 
financiers who were trying to settle the 
greatest of the remaining post-war 
problems on a firm financial and eco- 
nomic basis. They were preparing to re- 
port the failure of the conference to 
their respective governments when Lord 
Revelstoke, an important member of the 
British delegation, died suddenly, and 
Dr. Schacht, who had begun to waver 
and say that he had been misunderstood, 
hurried off to Berlin to consult with the 
German Cabinet. 

The postponement relieved the tension 
a bit. On resuming sessions the report 
of the sub-committee was filed stating 
that agreement on figures had not been 
reached, but it was decided to embody, 
in a report, the points of accord, thus 
giving a constructive basis for future 
work. And meanwhile there seems hope 
that efforts by all groups will be con- 
tinued toward settling points on which 
an agreement has not yet been reached. 

Progress in Mexico 
ILITARY engagements in the 
Mexican rebellion were center- 
ing in the northwestern state of 
Sonora as we went to press, and the 
warfare, which has lasted longer than 
was expected last month, again seemed 
destined for a speedy end, with victory 
on the side of the Federals. The close- 
ness of some of the fighting to the Ari- 





zona line has brought American troops 
to Naco and American airplanes to 
patrol the border, and warnings have 
been given to both rebels and Federals 
not to fly over American territory. 

With victory apparently in sight for 
the Federal forces, President Portes Gil 
has made occasion to call on Federal and 
state officials, labor leaders and educa- 
tors throughout the country to help in an 
educational drive against alcohol. 

While the rebellion allows time for 
the outlining of an important social pol- 
icy like this, it has brought a heavy drain 
on the treasury. In consequence, there 
has been an official announcement that 
the negotiations between the treasury 
and the international bankers seeking to 
reach a new debt agreement have been 
postponed. Nevertheless, this year’s 
budget stands, Treasury Department of- 
ficials having announced that there will 
be no new taxation and that public serv- 
ice will be maintained. Such an an- 
nouncement is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Mexican military uprisings. 


The “Emperor's Prerogatives” 


logg’s hope that by the time he left 

office the treaty for renouncing war 
would be ratified by all the nations sign- 
ing it, and would therefore be in force. 
And by March 28, when the new Sec- 
retary of State, Colonel Henry L. Stim- 
son, arrived from the Philippines and 
took his oath of office, only two ratifica- 
tions were lacking. One, that of 
I'rance, came the next day. The other, 
that of Japan, is still outstanding for a 
very interesting reason. The phrase in 


|: was former Secretary of State Kel- 
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A surprise for Mr. Sinclair 
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ie treaty reading “in the names of their 
espective peoples” was held to reflect on 
the prerogatives of the Emperor. Old- 
‘ashioned members of the Privy Council 
were so upset by this unfortuante phrase 
that at one time it seemed possible that 
ratification would be indefinitely post- 
noned. Mingled with patriotic emotions 
was an internal political situation that 
threatened the existence of the present 
Cabinet. But owing to a feeling even 
among those hostile to the Government 
that Japan would lose international pres- 
tige by not ratifying the treaty, a com- 
promise was expected that will satisfy 
the Council without raising any difficul- 
ties abroad. 


The “I'm Alone” 


HE sinking of the Canadian rum- 

runner “J’m Alone’ by the Coast 

Guard is the subject of diplomatic 
exchanges between our State Depart- 
ment and the Canadian Department of 
External Affairs that so far have not 
been made public. But it is understood 
that both sides have taken a conciliatory 
tone and that an attempt is being made 
to come to an agreement on the facts. 
Failing that, the case will be submitted 
to international arbitration, according to 
the terms of the ship liquor treaty en- 





Unraveling China's red tape 


tered into by Great Britain and the 
United States in 1924. 

Facts of the case that are not dis- 
puted are as follows: The “J’m Alone,” 
a schooner of Canadian registry, flying 
the British flag and known to be freight- 
ed with liquor for the United States, 
was “spoken” by the Coast Guard cut- 
ter “Walcott,” sailed away with the 
“Walcott” after her, and two days later, 
when two hundred miles to the south of 
New Orleans, was “‘spoken” again, and 
then sunk by shellfire from another Coast 
Guard cutter, the “Dexter.” One mem- 
ber of the crew, a Frenchman, was 
drowned. The rest were brought ashore, 
under arrest on a conspiracy charge. But 
as the proof of the charges was at the 
bottom of the sea, the case was dismissed 
tor lack of evidence. 


The fact that is disputed is the posi- 
tion of the “J’m Alone’ when first 
ordered to heave to. Was she within 
the one-hour steaming distance from 
shore set by the ship liquor treaty, with- 
in which suspected vessels are subject to 
seizure and search by United States au- 
thorities, or was she on the high seas? 
The Coast Guard says she was 10.8 
miles from shore and consequently with- 
in treaty water limits. The skipper of 
the “J’m Alone” says she was some fif- 
teen miles out, on the high seas. 

Apart from this controversy, there is 
the legal question raised 7s to whether 
a “hot and continuous pursuit” of a sus- 
pected vessel, as defined under maritime 
law, can be begun outside of territorial 
waters. It is this point in which Great 
Britain and Canada are especially inter- 
ested. While condemning efforts of 
their nationals to break the prohibition 
law of the United States, it is believed 
they do not want our action in the “J’m 
Alone’ case to set a precedent. 


English Election Issues 


GENERAL election is pending 

in Great Britain with three par- 

ties in the field, the outcome un- 
predictable, and a number of surprises 
in the way of “vote catchers.” ‘The first 
of any magnitude was Lloyd George's 
formula for ending unemployment. 
Though ridiculed by economists and 
even by some prominent members of his 
own party, his promises have a dulcet 
sound to the people. And then came the 
Tory bid for votes, in the form of a 
budget, whose chief surprise was the 
immediate and total abolition of the tax 
on all tea, both foreign and empire- 
grown. The Tories, who unsuccessfully 
tried to impose the tea tax on English 
colonists in 1774, have in 1929 repealed 
it! 

Mr. Churchill’s other big election 
guns are abolition of the tax on betting, 
drastic cuts in the tax on beer, and tax 
relief on agricultural lands. 

With unemployment as the biggest 
domestic issue before the electorate, and 
foreign relations looming for the first 
time as an issue on which both Liberal 
and Labor Parties have a case against 
the Government, a hot contest is ex- 
pected. 


Feng and Chiang 


SHE Nationalists cannot overnight 
cement the strong central govern- 
ment for China that is the ideal of 

President Chiang Kai-shek and his sup- 
porters. Dissensions in the Nationalist 
Party itself are one of the handicaps. 
Such dissensions have been long pre- 
dicted. Now they have attained alarm- 
ing proportions, with the resignation of 
General Feng from the Nationalist Cab- 
inet and several uprisings. President 





Shades of Boston Harbor! 


Chiang put these down by the judicious 
disposing of much gold, it is reported, 
and placated Feng by a promise that if 
he remained neutral he might occupy 
and police the rich province of Shantung. 

Since last year Japanese soldiers have 
occupied the capital of Shantung, but 
evacuation of the province had been ar- 
ranged by treaty between the National- 
ist Government and China. But Presi- 
dent Chiang was so disturbed by the 
prospect of Feng’s troops marching in 
as the Japanese marched out, that he 
secured a postponement of the Japanese 
evacuation, which gave him time to effect 
a compromise with General Feng. Un- 
der the terms of this compromise, Pres- 
ident Chiang and General Feng will di- 
vide control of the Shantung railway. 
Though this gives Feng access to the pro- 
vincial capital, it keeps him from the 
sea. The resulting situation is described 
as an armed truce. In an effort to con- 
solidate the factions for and against him, 
President Chiang has announced that he 
would resign the Presidency. 

It is not surprising, in an unsettled 
situation like this, that the American ex- 
perts who have gone over at the invita- 
tion of the Nationalist Government, to 
bring order into national finances, survey 
Chinese railroads, and introduce city 
planning into some of their ancient 
towns and cities, find the going hard. 


Very Briefly 


HREE United States Senators are 

to take part in a campaign to se- 

cure the release of Thomas J. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, who 
are in the thirteenth year of life sen- 
tences in California. These two men 
were convicted on what now seems to 
have been perjured testimony, for throw- 
ing a bomb during a preparedness pa- 
rade in San Francisco, July 22, 1916. 


American airplanes were flown over 
a total of 10,000,000 miles in 1928, re- 
ports the United States Department of 
Commerce. In 1927 they covered 5,- 
870,489 miles. 

A pril 24, 1929 
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4-H Club member, who seems to have lived up to the same 


health standards that he sets for his prize-winning heifer 


T was an oversize pig, a marvelous 
pig, a pig such as even a boy ex- 
hibiting at a county fair could be 
proud to own. And to prove its 
lordliness, this boy who had 

brought it in was carrying home in his 
pockets a fistful of ribbons, and on a 
chest that couldn’t help swaggering a 
bit, the most coveted one of all was 
pinned—the Royal Blue that meant 
First Place. 

He had worked hard over that pig, 
now to be spelled in his neighborhood 
with a capital “P.” His father had 
paid him for the chores he had done 
after school in overtime when his regu- 
lar work was finished. He had saved 
his money, had hoarded it in an old 
stocking hidden between his mattress 
and springs, so that he could make the 
weekly payments at the bank on the 
note he and his father had signed to- 
gether. The other members of his club 
were doing the same thing, and the 
day when the shipment of baby thor- 
oughbreds arrived and the club went 
en masse with the County Agent to the 
Junction to claim their own arrogant 
black wrigglers was a day never to be 
forgotten. ‘The Agent knew boys as 
well as pigs, and he gravely congratu- 
lated them on the momentous step they 
were taking and assured them they had 
contracted for some of the best pork in 
the market. 

Then came days of anxious 
There were pamphlets, presented by the 
Agent, to be learned by heart, special 
Pig Club meetings to attend, more 
pamphlets from the State Agricultural 


care. 


College telling how Pigs metamorphosed 
themselves into Prizes. Our boy's 
father smiled indulgently, remembering 
his own “kid notions,” but his smile 
changed to admiration and wonder as 
the noisy newcomer waxed in size. In 
a pasture of his own, with his trough 
clean and full, not with corn husks, but 
with milk and all the other 
items of modern porcine 
diet, the little pig became 
massive, and his fat sides 
sleek and glossy. 

The stirring tide of fair 
time arrived at last and 
the trip to the county seat 
with it. The hours of 
restless waiting while the 
judges made their choice 
were a torment. Then, at 
last, victory! 


But the County Agent raat 
who had helped the boy Bret seis 
win the prize was looking FRESH FRU: 
at him as he stood beside ‘te 
his perfect exhibit, and te 
something seemed to be TOTAL CR 
wrong. It had occurred to aihecy 
the C. A. that the picture ; 
was completely out of TOTAL SCORE 


drawing. The very 
fection of the animal made 
the boy who had grown it 
seem so much more of a 
runt than he might have 
seemed in other surround- 
ings. It was a very over- 
sized pig, but a most de- 
plorably undersized boy. 
And right there a new 


per- 


ov 
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This ration sheet hangs in many farmhouse kitchens, 
where mother, dad and the children can check ove 
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The Department of Agriculture Helps 
Farm Children to Care for Themselves 
as Well as 


They Care Their 


Livestock 
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idea came into being. “Son,” said the 
County Agent, “you’ve done a fine 
piece of work here, but next year, why 
don’t you enter yourself as your own 
best exhibit? Did it ever strike you 


that if you fed yourself as well as you 
fed the pig, you could tally with the 
best of them? 


Remember the little fel- 
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their ratings on it 
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Two Health Club members demonstrating varieties of milk drinks, before a group of farm women and children 


lows in your father’s pasture who grew 
up just anyhow? Food does make a 
difference, doesn’t it?” 

Father and son went home that night 
with something more serious than blue 
ribbons as a subject of conversation. 


HIS is not a fanciful story, al- 

though the details of it are ap- 

plicable to any one of a dozen 
instances, but in the facts of such a 
case, the slogan of the Growth Work 
for 4-H Club members originated. 

Since the advent of the 4-H Club 
work, it would probably be difficult to 
find many rural families who were not 
acutely conscious of Uncle Sam’s De- 
partment of Agriculture program for 
the boys and girls on the farm. Six 
hundred thousand youngsters of both 
sexes, filled with sufficient fuel to in- 
spire normal energy, can infect with 
enthusiasm a considerable amount of 
adjacent territory. And in 1927, the 
latest figures available, there were more 
than 600,000 members enrolled in 4-H 
clubs. 

All this may sound to unaccustomed 
ears very much like our well-known 
bugaboo, Paternalism, with which the 
red, white and blue welkin is made to 
ring just before election day. It is 
really much simpler, analyzed to its 
most modest terms. Granting that the 
Federal Government is supposed to be 
the sum total of the citizens composing 
it, what more important project could 
it possibly have than the spending of 


a small part of the taxes paid by those 
citizens in bringing to their attention 
the best available information on how 
to be “Healthy and Happy?” 

With this philosophy in mind, the 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
Cooperative Extension Service, working 
with the state agricultural colleges, has 
developed these rural young  people’s 
organizations all over the country as 
one means of pointing the way. Which 
brings us back to the boy and the pig. 

There had been 4-H clubs and a nu- 
trition program for years before 192+, 
when the “Be Your Own Best Exhi- 
bit” slogan was adopted, but the idea 
of helping the club member and _ his 
family to put into practice on them- 
selves the lessons learned in the care 
and feeding of their livestock was a new 
And the idea that they could be- 
come acquainted with the points of 
good growth in boys and girls, and 
then work to gain those points as they 
worked with their pigs or baby beeves 
until they compared with the best stand- 
ards for their classes, was newer still. 
These ideas “took” with the practical 
farm fathers and mothers, accustomed 
as they were to thinking in terms of 
livestock. Through the cooperation of 
the county health officers or units and 
the local physicians with the county 
agents, the process of education began. 
Preventable defects were first looked 
for and the effort made to remedy or 
remove them. Then began the excit- 
ing pull to make Tom and Mary meas- 


one, 


ure up to the other children in their 
club by the time the fair came around 
again. Where before the pig’s diet had 
been studied with breath-taking care, 
now it was the 4-H ration sheet that 
hung above the kitchen sink where 
everybody could see how the ratings 
were going in. Now Dad checked it 
over with a far-seeing eye when he was 
washing his hands for supper. Now, 
noisy and bubbling with laughter, Tom, 
who used to “kick like a horse” when 
greens were mentioned, says: 


66 OM, I gained a pound last 
week. Jerry and I weighed 
at the Corners when we 

came by today. The agent told me I 

was standing straighter, too. Gee, | 

bet I make the demonstration team for 
the fair. Please pass the carrots. I’ve 

got to have another vegetable or I'll 

miss my 100 per cent.” 

And Mary, who many a night had 
gone supperless to bed rather than 
drink her milk, from the depths of her 
second glass cries: ‘Listen, Dad, I can 
do a whole quart a day now! And I 
don’t mind it any more. Bess and I 
have promised each other we won’t skip 
a single day. The fair’s only two 
months off and we've got to hurry.” 
And Dad, pinching a cheek that has 
turned from pale to rosy, tells Mother 
he guesses the home demonstration agent 
and the county agents know their stuff. 

Which they do. Uncle Sam sees to 
that. A carefully worked out program 
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here in Washington; consultation all up 


and down the line; and then coordina- 


tion of the work of the fifty-five nutri- 
tion specialists employed by the Service, 
under the supervision of Miss Miriam 
Birdseye, the extension nutritionist, 
starts the ball rolling. Working with 
the club leaders and the state nutrition 
experts, Miss Birdseye goes into every 
state in the Union to stimulate, advise, 
and bring new information. Each state 
agricultural college maintains its own 
extension service, but it is through this 
nation-wide coordination that the Serv- 
ice functions as a whole, under the au- 
thority of the Smith-Lever Act. So 
successful has the work been and so 
generally accepted, the Capper-Ket- 
cham Bill, passed in June, 1928, made 
available a fund of $960,000 for exten- 
sion work with especial emphasis on 
the 4-H Clubs and the home demonstra- 
tion groups. It also. extended the 
service to Hawaii, where for some years 
club work, similar to that in the States, 
had been carried on. 

Miss Birdseye, in explaining the “Be 
Your Own Best Exhibit” slogan, said 
to me recently: “Our aim is to so affect 
the point of view of the people with 
whom we are working that they will 
see for themselves as individuals that a 
fine personal development is a worth- 
while thing, and that careful food selec- 
tion is the very core of the matter. We 
find that to stimulate this desire for all- 
round efficiency, however, we must 
paint a picture for them that will show 
the positive points of first-rate bodies, 
not simply the negative ones of the an- 
cient don'ts. 


Setting Good Examples 


66 E take the best developed 
children at each age period, 
and demonstrate them to the 

fathers and mothers. From photographs 

and charts we show them, for ex- 
ample, what wing shoulder blades are; 
what rickets actually do to knees and 
ankles and abdomens. Again we dem- 
onstrate the most perfect boys before 
the boys and the finest girls before 
the girls to illustrate our theme to 
them directly. We tell them that a 
body in good running order will 
have, among other things, bright eyes, 
good color, sweet breath, a clear red 
tongue; that it will sleep quietly, eat 
well and be cheerful. We point out 
that a well-built body has strong even 
teeth, with good enamel, and no cavi- 
ties; firm muscles, even shoulders, deep, 
broad chest, straight legs and strong 
foot arches. We comment on and dem- 
onstrate good posture and suggest meth- 
ods for obtaining it. The children in 
our audiences unconsciously straighten 
their own shoulders, and prick up their 
ears, because it isn’t human nature to 
let the other fellow get ahead of you 
when your attention has been called 


to the fact that there isn’t a bit of 
reason why he should. 

“Again we talk to parents, after 
they have seen the 100 per cent or 
optimal children, shown in all the 
stages of their growth, and impress 
upon them the importance of a cor- 
rect start—how bone and tooth de- 
velopment begin before birth; and that 
sunshine, proper diet, and enough rest 
for the expectant mother are the key- 
stone of the arch of happy living in 
later years for the child-to-be. We 
tell her that the care of herself must 
be continued through the normal nurs- 
ing period, and that the baby must have 
sunshine and cod liver oil. 


Any Maother’s Job 
. ‘Shire by step, we lead the parents 


through the child’s pre-school 

and school days, through adoles- 
cence and into maturity, ending with 
the encouragement to remember that 
the preservation of their own _ bodily 
health is a necessary part of the whole 
program. Food, in other words, we tell 
them, is the means to the end desired, 
and the parents must set the example. 
Emphasis is laid also on the importance 
of the converts becoming in their turn 
crusaders in the good cause, to carry the 
banner of Health into the homes of 
their friends and neighbors. 

“There are two general divisions into 
which the Service separates the needs 
of the young bodies and minds in which 
it is interested. The first is the home, 
where is the mother’s job of feeding 
her family. The second is the com- 
munity, where the organized efforts of 
the local group are set to maintain 
standards. The mother has three du- 
ties: to see that an adequate and sani- 
tary food supply is ready for every 
month in the year; to select and pre- 
pare and serve three meals a day that 
will meet the needs of each member of 
the family, and at the same time in- 
terest and satisfy the varying appetites 
so that there will be no eating between 
meals, yet still come within the family 
income; and last, to create a leisurely 
happy atmosphere at mealtime, so that 
the meetings around the family board 
are a stabilizing influence in the family 
life. (How is that for a career for a 
modern woman?) 

“We realize, of course, that mothers 
like these don’t just grow wild—that 
they must be cultivated. Hence our 
home demonstration groups. We hold 
in these groups a series of educational 
meetings for them, and at the close of 
the series we arrange an Achievement 
Day to show the community what has 
been accomplished. Exhibits, songs, 
playlets are used to drive home the 
lessons learned. For instance, in one 
Connecticut community, was demon- 
strated graphically the medicine cabi- 
net of Mrs. Neverwell, stuffed with 
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noxious rows of quack nostrums, and 
that of her neighbor, Mrs. Everwell, 


clean and shining, with fresh eggs, 
fresh vegetables and fruits. lowa 
mothers adopted the ‘Iowa Creed,’ 


which says: 

““T believe it is my job to keep my 
child up to the normal weight line, 
and to correct all physical defects in 
order that he may go forth unhandi- 
capped into the battle of life into 
which I brought him. I believe it is 
my child’s right to have copious golden 
sunshine, fresh air, and ten hours ot 
sleep. 1 believe it is part of my busi- 
ness to know what a balanced ration 
means, and to have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, ash, and water. I believe it is 
part of my job to know as much about 
calories, vitamins, and child hygiene 
as I do about embroidery and the latest 
styles.’ ”’ 

Miss Birdseye’s office has hundreds 
of individual reports from the children 
themselves that show the zest they bring 
to this program. There was a little 
Southern girl, to quote just one, who 
was underweight, sallow and suffering 
from various ills and ailments. Milk 
nauseated her, going without coffee gave 
her headaches, water before breakfast 
made her sick, she would rather die than 
eat greens. She was persuaded to enter 
a health contest with forty-nine other 
girls. At the end of her first month, she 
voluntarily reported to the agent: ‘‘Miss 
Louise, I never felt so well in my life, 
and look at my score card! I have some 
100’s on it. I have stopped drinking 
coffee altogether, and can do four glasses 
of milk a day now. I don’t like vege- 
tables yet, but I eat them anyway. Best 
of all, I haven’t been sick for a whole 
week. And I’ve gained five pounds!” 


Community Support 


F course, the working out of this 
O broad program of the Extension 

Service could not be done without 
the enthusiastic support and _ participa- 
tion of the entire rural community, as 
well as of the individual home. It is 
here that such organizations come in 
as the state boards of health, educa- 
tion and charities, the nurses, tuber- 
culosis and medical associations, the 
fair associations, the Red Cross, the 
state horticultural societies and_ the 
state press. Nationally, cooperation is 
obtained from the Child Health Asso 
ciation, the American Poster League, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
and many others. 

Viewing again dispassionately and in 
the large the Small-Boy-Who-Took- 
His-Pig-to-Market, it would seem that 
he has done a pretty good job for the 
next generation of American citizens. 
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At the beginning of the play, “A Day at the Polls,” the ballot box is always carefully examined and even turned upside down 


A Morality Play of the Polls 


Produced by Chicago Civic Organizations, Performed by 


Election Officials and Rehearsed All the Year 


™ HO says | can't vote? 
That clerk over there’’— 
with an angry nod of the 
head toward the offender 
—“took my _ registration 
just a few weeks ago.” 

“Sorry, madam,” came the response, 
“he didn’t know that because you had 
married the citizen of another country 
before September 22, 1922, you forfeited 
your citizenship, and it was necessary for 
you to be naturalized. The law has 
been changed now, but you come under 
the old ruling.” 

“Well, he should snow. It’s a dis- 
grace. Here I came all the way in 
from the country specially to vote today, 
and now all that time and effort are 
wasted. I told him I was born right 
here in Chicago, and he let it go at 
that. Why aren’t election clerks taught 
the law?” 

Why indeed! Two years ago the 
problem was a vital one in Cook Coun- 
ty, Illinois, where the city of Chicago 
and its suburbs throw a heavy load on 
election machinery. It was true that 
under the direction of County Judge 
Jarecki and the Election Commissioners 
careful instructions were furnished to 


By CONSTANCE RITTENHOUSE 
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all election officials; but in only too 
many cases these instructions received 
but a hasty glance, accompanied by the 
hope that the recipient would “manage 
to get along.” 

Such was the situation when repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters and the Woman’s City 
Club of Chicago offered to cooperate 
with Judge Jarecki in finding a way to 
solve the problem, and after the custom- 
ary series of committee meetings, with 
the City Club and the Union League 
Club added to the promoters of the en- 
terprise, every one decided that it was 
time to stop saying “something should 
be done,’ and change the refrain to 
“something wi// be done.” 

Unfortunately, it did not at first oc- 
cur to any of the persons concerned to 
have the instruction assume the form of 
a mock election; and classes were started 
along conventional lines, with most in- 
different results. It is not precisely ex- 
citing to sit and listen to the law being 
expounded, fragment by fragment, and 
the election officials could not be tempt- 
ed down to the City Hall to spend dull 
evenings doing it. 

Finally, when civic organizations and 


public officials alike were in despair, a 
conference brought out the inspiring idea 
of dramatizing an election day in a diffi- 
cult precinct, though truth should per- 
haps remove the adjective “‘inspiring,”’ 
for at the time every one was so sunk 
in gloom that the plan was championed 
rather as a last hope than as a triumph- 
ant discovery. 

The first production was given by 
employees of the Election Commission 
in the Chicago City Council Chamber, 
and got a reception and an audience 
which any Broadway theatre would en- 
vy. Notices had been sent to judges 
and clerks in a group of wards (the 
Council Chamber could not hold all the 
election officials at once) requesting them 
to attend, but no one had the remotest 
idea how many would appear. Imagine 
the delight of the sponsors of the school 
when the room not only filled but over- 
flowed, and extra chairs had to be com- 
mandeered from all parts of the build- 
ing! 

“A Day at the Polls” shows in vivid 
form, and with plenty of comic relief, 
everything that could possibly happen in 
a polling place on election day. All of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ittle Stortes of Real People 





Okuda 


Madame 


The Kimono Lady 


By Frances Drewry MCMULLEN 


ADAME OKUDA’S room was 
M a wreck. Bureau drawers had 

been emptied. The closet, too, 
had disgorged some of its contents. The 
bed—a big, shiny brass bed, it was, too, 
by way of being as incongruous as pos- 
sible with the slim little figure in the 
black silk kimono who squatted on the 
floor—was piled high with gaily colored 
fabrics and exquisite cushions, and so 
were the suitcases and the table. Scraps 
of paper in a thousand cut-out shapes 
littered the floor as if a whirlwind had 
brought with it a gust of mammoth 
snowflakes. 

Madame Okuda, visitor from Japan, 
had been going through her tricks for 
me in her New York boarding-house 
room. At times I was back again in 
kindergarten, watching a magic pair of 
shears dart and snip, fairly dripping 
lacy designs in paper from their points. 
Then, spellbound, I was following a 
magician’s passes through the air, to the 
accompaniment of a soothing chant in- 
toned in strange syllables and punctu- 
ated with a staccato “ni”’—“ni”’ (“see,” 
in Japanese). Again, she was the fin- 
ished teacher, explaining with bits of 
paper the mathematical principles under- 
lying her tricks, sewing for us Japanese- 


fashion with needle pressed against the 
wide gold band around the joint of her 
thimble finger, and left hand working 
the tautly held cloth up and down to 
turn out with lightning-like rapidity a 
seam of perfectly matched stitches. 

This last phase was the true Madame 
Okuda, the foremost teacher of her par- 
ticular branch of “life improvement” 
(home economics) in all Japan; but this 
she is because she is something of a 
kindergartner and a magician as well. 

Except for the elementary lessons in 
sewing her mother imparted to her, no- 
body ever sat down and taught Madame 
Okuda how to fashion beautiful and 
difficult pieces of handiwork. No one 
ever indicated to her the clever short 
cuts that have made her fame. She was 
born a fisherman’s daughter and grew 
up without formal education except such 
as she picked up for herself. She might 
have settled down merely to being an 
efficient housewife. Instead, she is to be 
credited with helping some two hundred 
thousand other Japanese women to fill 
that réle more efficiently. 

For nine years she has been going the 
length and breadth of the country, 
addressing audiences of up to two thou- 
sand women eager for aid in the task 
assumed by all good Japanese house- 
wives of fashioning the clothing for the 
family. Under the management of her 
husband these lecture courses proved so 
successful financially that gradually a 
sufficient sum was amassed for the 
founding of the Okuda Girls’ Sewing 
High School in Tokio, an institution 


offering a regular secondary school 
course embellished with training in 


needlework, plain and fancy, designing, 
textile dyeing, flower making and the 


like. Four years ago it started with 
sixty pupils. Today there are almost 
a thousand, and the staff of twenty- 
eight instructors leaves the Okudas free 
to travel a bit in America. 

The most significant of Madame 
Okuda’s achievements has to do with the 
almost unbelievable simplification she 
has effected in the fabrication of 
kimonos. It is said that a group of busi- 
ness men, who already had raised half a 
million dollars for the financing of a 
factory where kimonos were to be turned 
out wholesale, decided to visit Madame 
Okuda’s school before launching their 
enterprise, and straightway they were 
dissuaded from the project. If Japanese 
women were mastering the art of mak- 
ing kimonos so quickly and so econom- 
ically at home, said they, surely there 
would be no market for the ready-made 
article. It is particularly important in 
Japan that garment making should be 
done in a jiffy, for every six months each 
kimono is ripped up for washing and 
stretching on bamboo rods, then put to- 
gether again. 

A new course will be offered in the 
Okuda school upon its head’s return— 
the fashioning of American suits for 
men. Madame Okuda has worked out 
a formula, based on the neck measure- 
ments of the wearer, whereby she be- 
lieves all Japanese women will be en- 
abled to do tailoring without even so 
much as a pattern. This plan, it is said, 
has vast possibilities in a land where 
every man desires an American business 
suit and few can afford tailors’ fees. 

Besides her ingenious crafts, Madame 
Okuda has to show for her energetic 
years two fine grown sons, and a daugh- 
ter with nimble fingers and a pretty face. 


A ‘“‘Little ‘Theatre’’ Specialist 


By RutH Howe 


of the Experimental Theatre of 
Vassar College, is one of the 
many women gaining repute today in a 
purely creative field. From undergrad- 
uate talent and a college stage, she has 
developed an important “little theatre” 
with premiéres attended by New York’s 
critics and debated in eclectic journals. 
A modern artist, she scorns mere 
photographic realism and uses modern- 
istic methods of stage-setting and inter- 
pretation with uncommon success. 
Gay, pretty and keen, Mrs. Flanagan 


He E FLANAGAN, director 


is a product of Professor George Baker’s 
famous Harvard 47 Workshop. About 
herself she is unwilling to talk and turns 
quickly to some aspect of “expression- 
ism” or a little tale of Russia, where on 
a visit she found so much inspiration. 
Confessing, however, to having written 
and produced plays from the age of ten, 
she says :— 

“We acted them in our living room. 
In spite of the fact that they were very 
tragic, we repeated them as often as we 
could persuade the audience to remain.” 

A native of Iowa, Mrs. Flanagan took 
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her A.B. at Grinnell College and her 
\ML.A. at Radcliffe, where she joined the 
company of brilliant young people un- 
der the presiding genius of Professor 
Baker. 

She has a small son, Frederick, now 
aged ten, who is keenly interested in his 
mother’s work and becomes highly indig- 
nant when careless reviewers refer to 
her as “Miss”. Mrs. Flanagan was left 
a widow some years ago and, having to 
strike out on her own, she turned to the 
theatre, in which her intellectual inter- 
est centered. 

Her class at Vassar is limited to fifty 
students, who write the plays, design the 
costumes and settings, provide the actors 
and make up in faith for what they lack 
in experience. With this material, how- 
ever, their director has won the respect 
of a profession ever derisive of the aca- 
demic theatre. 

Probably the most discussed of her 
productions was that of an old play, 
Chekov’s “Marriage Proposal,” accord- 
ing to three methods of presentation. The 
first time it was produced realistically, 
exactly as it was written, and the second 
“expressionistically,”’ abstracting the play 
to the central theme with highly stylized 
acting. The third or constructivistic 
method eliminates all decorative or pic- 
torial effect from the stage in order that 
the actor and the action may be supreme. 
The settings are stripped skeleton struc- 
tures which supply the physical aids to 
the play, such as stairs, platforms and 
runways, all built up in space without 
back-drop or curtain. ‘The actors are 
likewise devoid of ornament and wear 
work suits. 

On this venture, the Theatre Maga- 
zine commented: “The life stream of 
the theatre flows swiftly and it is such 
efforts as this, whether they remain hid- 
den springs or grow into powerful cur- 
rents, that keep it fresh and vigorous.” 





Hallie Flanagan 


Two other public performances last 
year—student plays revealingly inter- 
preted through similar methods, excited 
further interest in theatredom. 

Much of all this grew out of Mrs. 
Flanagan’s fourteen months’ stay in 
Europe after the award of a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, in recognition of her 
work. Vividly recorded in her recent 
book, “Shifting Scenes,” she estimates 
Europe from a new angle, through its 
theatre. 

Sadly, she found the English theatre 
dead, the French tired and cynical, that 
of Austria and Germany looking back. 
But her search for a great theatre was 
not in vain. She found it in the land 
of the Soviets, where every little village 
boasts its playhouse as every American 
village its baseball team. 

She tells how she sat night after night 
in the great Moscow theatres of Stan- 
islavsky, Meierhold and Tairov, without 
the need of knowing a word of Russian. 
So she experienced a great expressive 
drama, a vital part of the life of the 
people, as was the Elizabethan stage of 
the English. 

Russia, intensely interested in Amer- 
ica, showered hospitality and kindness on 
Mrs. Flanagan between interludes of 
talking endlessly of life, death and eter- 
nity. . And drama, tragi-comedy, ac- 
companied her departure from that in- 
explicable country. On the Esthonian 
border customs officials waylaid her, in- 
sisting that she was a Russian, escaping 
with a fat letter of credit. A photograph 
innocently inscribed “from your Russian 
cousin” represented incriminating evi- 
dence. The train was held up, but after 
a visit to the local police station she was 
allowed to pass on—minus letter of 
credit, memoranda and some clothes. 

That a great theatre will eventually 
arise in America, Mrs. Flanagan does 
not doubt. Already we have Eugene 
O'Neill, whom, she says, the Russians 
claim for their own. “He is one of us,” 
they insist. “He understands.” 

A stimulating personality, Mrs. Flan- 
agan is one of a tireless band striving 
for a new and difficult ideal. Like the 
modern artist, they feel the inadequacy 
of pure realism and seek a great national 
drama of sharper spiritual and emotional 
values than the conventional playhouse 
provides. 


City Treasurer 


By CuHarces M. SHERIDAN 


NE of the busiest young women 
in America sits behind the city 
treasurer’s desk in a flourishing 
town in Wisconsin. She is Miss Nora 
Montbriand, of Washburn, who, in 


addition to her regular job as city treas- 
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Nora Montbriand 


urer, acts as city clerk, handles steno- 
graphic work for the mayor and other 
city officials, takes care of an insurance 
agency and corresponds for an out-of- 
town daily. 

This strenuous life has not 
down Miss Montbriand’s slender shoul- 
ders nor brought grey hairs to. her jet 
black bob. ‘‘Hard work and lots of it” 
is her recipe for happiness, so she 
tackles her five-in-one job with all the 
zest and enthusiasm of youth plus an 
efficiency that is greater than her years. 

Miss Montbriand’s business training 
was obtained at the Duluth Business 
University at Duluth, Minnesota. Be- 
fore she began her civic career she had 
experience in fruit warehouse operation 
and in Federal farm loan work. Then 
back in 1925 and 1926 she was ap- 
pointed a deputy city treasurer in charge 
of tax collections in Washburn. She 
handled her work with such courtesy 
and dispatch that her fellow townspeople 
persuaded her to run for the office of 
city treasurer in the spring of the latter 
year. Her only opponent was a man 
between two and three times her age. 
But Washburn had a leaning toward 
youth in public office because its “‘Kid 
Mayor” had already pulled the city out 
of a financial morass, so it swept its girl 
candidate, then twenty-three years old, 
into office by a two-to-one majority. 

As city treasurer of a municipality 
with a population of over three thou- 
sand, Miss Montbriand has fully justi- 
fied the confidence that has been placed 
in her by the electorate. Her position 
involves considerable responsibility and 
hard work. She must keep the city’s 
financial records straight; collect be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 in taxes 
every year, and carry a bond for $20,000 
to guarantee proper handling of these 
funds. Under her charge tax collections 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The President's Appeal 
RESIDENT HOOVER, in his address betore the 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association, made a strong 

appeal to the conscience of his countrymen. In 
brief, clear, penetrating phrases, the supreme authority 
ot the United States indicted the American people tor 
lawlessness and summoned them to cooperate in law 
enforcement. 

Though not untamiliar, the figures he gave were 
startling. Lite and property are more unsafe in the 
United States than in any other civilized country in 
the world. ‘Twenty times as many persons, in pro- 
portion to population, are murdered in this country as 
in England. Fifty times as many robberies are com 
mitted. ‘here were nine thousand murders last year, 
with arrests tor less than half that number, and less 
than one-sixth were convicted. Contrary to popular 
beliet, crimes connected with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment formed only a small percentage, in spite of the 
vast sums of money poured into the hands of criminals 
by people who buy illicit liquor. 

Our disregard for law Mr. Hoover called not an 
ephemeral thing, but ‘ta subsidence of our founda- 
tions.” Our law entorcement machinery is so involved, 
so full of technicalities, and officials are so inefhcient 
and delinquent that the entire procedure favors the 
criminal. The President called for a complete reor- 
ganization of this machinery, based on the study to be 
made by a national commission which he means _ to 
appoint. He made a particular appeal to the press to 
use its powerful influence to awaken the public to the 
sense of their responsibility for law enforcement. But 
above all, he appealed to the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people. ‘“The very essence of freedom is obedience 
to the law.’”’ “No individual has the right to deter- 
mine which law shall be obeyed and what law shall 
not be enforced.’ The highest duty of the citizen 
today is to obey the law himself. 

President Hoover’s speech has gone ringing over 
the entire country. We hope it will awaken the Amer 
ican conscience to new life. 


M 
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“Equality” Gains 


T does move. Next month we mean to give you a 
I report, so far as possible, of new laws in the in- 
terest of women, as well as of laws introduced by 
women legislators. But we can’t forbear a passing 
word of jubilation over two or three items from the 
coming list. First, the woman juror bill passed in 
Missouri, and Utah has changed its law to make wom- 
en’s jury service compulsory instead of permissive. New 
York has passed what its Governor called a “new 
charter of rights for women’’—the inheritance bill, 
which, among other things, does away with the flowery 
but antiquated rights of dower and courtesy and makes 
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husband and wife equal in their rights of inheritance, 
and makes disinheritance of husband or wife impossible. 
Under the old law, the widow could be certain of only 
a life-estate in one-third of her husband’s real property, 
and he might will everything else away from her. 
Now, there are no distinctions between husband and 
wife in inheritance, and neither can disinherit the other. 

Such steps as these are examples of the safe way of 
establishing equality, in contrast with the blanket 
amendment short-cut. In every state women should 
make sure the law reflects the modern position of 
women in the world today. 


Keep the Schoolhouse Open 


HE Boys’ Club of the lower East Side of New 

York, like similar institutions in other cities, is 

an attempt by private philanthropy to take boys 
oft the streets out of school hours and give them a 
wholesome outlet for their natural energy. ‘The big 
building, with its gymnasium, its swimming pool, its 
library and game rooms, is fairly bursting every day 
and all day with boys from seven to eighteen years old. 
On a winter night until eleven Pp. M. its seven stories 
blaze with light and vibrate with the noise of fifteen 
hundred boys of all nationalities. In striking contrast, 
the big public school block near by is silent and dark, 
its gates closed. 





Millions of dollars of public money are locked up in 
school plants which use scarcely fifty per cent of their 
potentialities. Where the boys’ club takes eight thou- 
sand boys and gives them supervised recreation, medical 
and vocational facilities and trained leadership, there 
are millions of other boys who have no place to play 
except the street, to say nothing of all the girls. Why 
shouldn’t every public-school plant be open from nine 
in the morning to eleven at night? Why should not 
study hours be followed by the use of the entire plant 
for wholesome recreation? 

It would cost money, yes, but probably not as much 
as we now pay to care for delinquent children and 
the criminals that result too often from natural im- 
pulses gone wrong. A sub-committee of the Baumes 
Commission on the Causes and Effects of Crime in its 
report of a recent study of juvenile delinquency finds 
that the greatest contributing cause is the lack of whole- 


some outlets for youthful spirits, and misdirected 
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energy. In localities where there is the least provision 
for recreation delinquency was found to be at its worst. 
Leisure hours are the most dangerous periods of a city 
boy’s life. The full use of school plants for recreation 
as well as study is the most sensible and least costly 
way otf meeting the need. 


* * * 


Hail to the Eight! 
(5 oe and congratulations to the eight 


Congresswomen in the special session—they are 

a credit to all concerned. We have proved very 
slow in electing a proper number of qualified women 
to Congress, and eight is still a tiny proportion of 435. 
But the average quality of these eight is excellent, and 
we may hope for worthwhile contributions from them 
during their terms. Let's have more like the best of 
these representatives. 


> 


“Obscene’—Says a Male Jury 


OR mailing a pamphlet “The Sex Side of Lite: 

An Explanation for Young People,” which she 

had written for her own children, Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett has been convicted by a Brooklyn jury 
of violating the Federal law against sending obscene 
matter through the mail, and as we go to press, she 
is subject to five years in prison, or $5,000 fine, or 
both. 

The pamphlet had been published at the request ot 
the Medical Review of Reviews, and for ten years has 
been widely distributed by the Y. M. C. A., Union 
Theological Seminary, churches and welfare organiza- 
tions. At the trial an array of physicians and social 
workers were present in Mrs. Dennett’s behalf, but 
were not allowed by the judge to testify. Nor was 
the jury permitted to hear about similar pamphlets 
which had been published by the United States Health 
Service and the New York State Department otf 
Health. The pamphlet was read aloud by the prosecu- 
tor to the jury, who forthwith pronounced it obscene. 

Obscene, according to the dictionary, means foul, 
filthy, disgusting. “To men whose own sexual ideas 
have been obtained on the streets, any presentation of 
the facts of life seems obscene. 

Mrs. Dennett’s pamphlet answers in a simple, direct, 
scientific way the questions that children ask. It treats 
in a dignified manner one of the important facts in 
life. Unless the young can learn of it in this way 
they will continue to learn of it from the ignorant, 
the lewd and the corrupt. 

The verdict cannot stand. Appeal will be taken 
to a higher court. A mighty protest should go up from 
women both because there were no women on the jury 
and because of a wicked verdict. 


Blacklists 
HEN is a blacklist not a blacklist? When the 
heads of the D. A. R. say that it isn’t. Mrs. 
Helen Tufts Bailie, who raised the issue of the 
D. A. R.’s list of undesirable organizations and _ per- 


sons at last year’s convention, and got herself expelled, 
applied this year for reinstatement. Of course, she 


didn’t get it. But, as Catherine Hackett says, in this 
number, Mrs. Bailie’s protest that the D. A. R.’s 
wholesale policy of branding noted persons as “unde- 
sirable” is far from the standards of the Society’s 
rebel ancestors, has made this policy a public issue. 
Indiscriminate lumping of liberals with radicals has 
been carried on too long now to be excusable. 


* * kK 


The Episode of Mrs. Gann 
HE best thing about the case of Mrs. Gann’s pre- 
cedence is that it is settled, and that Washington 
need no longer suspend dining. But it leaves a dis- 
tressing sense that in the eyes of the world we have 
made a mountain out of a mole-hill. One could get 
up some enthusiasm, perhaps, over a campaign to abol- 
ish the precedent of ranking a woman wholly by her 
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husband’s place in the world, regardless of her own 
personal distinction. But nothing of that sort was at 
stake. The Vice-President’s insistence that his ‘“‘host- 
ess’? sister should have the same status that his wife 
would have had, was no doubt a credit to his brother] 
courtesy, but not to anything else. Such honors as 
Mrs. Gann has won, should be conferred, not fought 
for. The situation ends with Secretary Stimson most 
ingeniously passing the buck, the diplomats courteously 
doing what a diplomat has to do, and Mrs. Gann and 
the Vice-President getting what they wanted. And 
there must be quite a little ripple of laughter through 
the courts of Europe. 


Old-A ge Pensions—Coming 


T is pleasant to record actual gain in the cause of 
old-age relief. As Journal readers have recently 
read in these pages, the United States is the only 

great industrial nation that has made no provision— 
except the poorhouse—for the needy aged; for those 
who, though they have worked a litetime, have, through 
no fault of their own, been unable to provide for their 
declining years. There were at the time that article 
was written six states with old-age pension laws. Three 
states have recently passed such laws—Minnesota, 
Utah, Wyoming. Pennsylvania made an effort to se- 
cure such legislation and New York’s Governor urged 
provision for a commission to consider the situation. 

Study of wage scales vs. living costs makes it clear 

enough why so many workers arrive at old age as de- 
pendents. And in no factor is there any suggestion of 
a change that will lessen the problem. Indeed, it in- 
evitably grows more acute as labor-saving machinery 
increasingly displaces human beings and as employers 
lower the age line still further. The need is urgent. 
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A Better Arbitration ‘Treaty 


6¢ RBITRATION the substitute for war’ :—This 
slogan has become the creed of internationally 
minded persons, and has even received the vague 
and less ardent approval of those who believe in America 
right or wrong. Indeed there are probably few educated 
people in the United States today who do not in general be- 
lieve in arbitration. 

Be wary, however, of those who say, “Arbitration is a great 
principle.” For its value lies in its becoming a practice as 
well as a principle, and the test of a believer in arbitration is 
whether he will support it when things begin to look as 
though this peaceful method of settling disputes might be 
taken down from the realm of theory and applied to concrete 
cases. 

On January 5 an American arbitration treaty was signed 
by the representative of the United States and of nineteen 
Latin-American republics—a new treaty which is essentially 
built to be used and not to be filed away unnoticed in official 
archives. 

As in the case with all treaties, it must receive the consent 
of the Senate before it can become binding upon the United 
States. A “conciliation convention’—signed at the same time 
and by the same men, has already received senatorial approval 
(on February 20, 1929). The arbitration treaty, however, 
was not acted upon and remains in the hands of the Senate’s 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The reason for this delay is that opposition to the treaty 
had arisen. It seemed probable that it would not be voted on 
without considerable discussion. In the congestion which : 
ways arises at the close of a short session of Congress ending 
on March 4, there was insufficient time for consideration of 
a matter affecting our relations with nineteen Latin republics. 

Is the treaty too much adapted for actual use to please a 
certain body of public opinion? Does its application of the 
arbitration principle commit us too definitely to peaceful pro- 
cedure? In examining the document and in listening to cer- 
tain criticisms of it, one can not avoid such speculation. For 
the “General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration” —its ofh- 
cial title—is a very progressive instrument. 

In the first place a larger variety of disputes falls within its 
scope. It provides for the arbitration of all legal disputes 
between nations on the American continent—all legal disputes 
except those which affect non-American states or which in- 
volve domestic questions not controlled by international law. 
The old “Root Arbitration Treaties” of 1908 contained a 
longer list of exceptions. Questions affecting the “vital inter- 
est,” the “independence,” or the “honor” of the parties were 
not to be arbitrated—a very elastic provision since almost 
any imaginable dispute of any importance could be said to 
involve either a nation’s “vital interest,” or its “honor.” The 
new arbitration treaty contains no such exceptions, the men 
who drew it up having apparently intended that it be used 
and not evaded. 

In the second place, the treaty contains provision of such a 


kind that a dispute would almost automatically be submitted 
to arbitration. Under past treaties this has not been the 
case. ‘They have provided that when a dispute should arise, 
the Senate would decide by a two-thirds vote—whether or not 
it would be wise to arbitrate. Such procedure not only made 
arbitration dependent upon legislative action, which is pro- 
verbially slow, but also gave the Senate the power to refuse to 
arbitrate. “lhe new treaty, however, leaves the executives 
free to lay the dispute before an arbitration tribunal, without 
consulting the Senate. 

In short, the new treaty is more inclusive in scope, and 
more automatic in application, than former arbitration treaties 
—two very valuable characteristics. If peaceful procedure 
is ever to supplant the settlement of disputes by force, it is 
not suflicient that unimportant questions be arbitrated. The 
more vital a dispute the more likely it is to cause war. The 
greater the scope of a treaty, the fewer the exceptions to the 
arbitration rule, the less likelihood of war. Furthermore, it 
is precisely at the moment when a dispute arises, when public 
opinion in both countries is growing inflamed, that arbitration 
procedure should be undertaken with the greatest possible 
dispatch. 

‘The new treaty, designed as it is to make arbitration effec- 
tive, will be a test of American belief in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. Is the United States ready to support 
arbitration practically as well as theoretically? When the 
Senate comes to a vote on the “General Treaty of Inter 
American Arbitration” this question will be answered.— 
BEATRICE PITNEY. 





Miss Pirney has just written a pamphlet on the ‘“Pan- 
American Treaties of 1929”’ which may be procured from the 
National League of Women Voters. The pamphlet describes 
in greater detail certain important aspects ot the new treaty 
which it was not possible to discuss within the limited scope 
ot the above article. She also describes the other treaty signed 
on January 5th—the “General Convention of Inter-Ameri- 
can Conciliation.” What is the difference between concilia- 
tion and arbitration? How should conciliation affect our re- 
lations with Latin-American countries? In what respects is 
it progressive? ‘These are among the questions which the 


pamphlet covers.—EpIror. 


A Panacea Is Questioned 


MAGINE the consternation of the woman physician, 
lawyer or accountant who, picking up her morning paper, 
should find the following item: 

“The Industrial Women Workers of America in conven- 
tion yesterday adopted the following resolution: 

“ ‘Resolved that women in the professions, in business and 
in industrial occupations shall have their hours of work and 
their working conditions regulated by law.’ The resolution 
was adopted following a stirring speech by the representative 
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»{ the Garment Workers, who based her argument on the idea 
that unless business and professional women have their work 
and hours regulated uniformly with the industrial worker, 
the industrial worker will never be able to attain effective 
equality with men.” 

‘Ridiculous! Unreasonable! Outrageous!’ would be the 
comments. But no such thing could happen. Industrial 
women have long recognized how totally different are the 
problems of the business and professional women and those 
of their own group. 

Picture then the reaction of the industrial worker upon 
learning of the resolution now being circulated among various 
groups of business and professional women for debate and 
action at their spring conventions. 

This resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved that women in the professions, in business and in 
industry shall be free to work and be protected as workers on 
the same terms as men, and that all legislation shall be based 
on the nature of the work and not upon the sex of the 
worker.” 

Is the business and professional group qualified to speak for 
the industrial group? The organized industrial workers of 
the United States have long been officially in favor of protec- 
tive legislation for women in industrial occupations. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that, with rare excep- 
tions, no restrictive legislation applies to women in occupations 
of a professional or business nature. The purpose of legisla- 
tion for industrial women has been to improve the standards 
in industrial occupations 


for women to make 
them more nearly ap- 
proach the conditions 
which men, for other 


reasons, organization 
mainly, have been able 
to obtain. 

The League _ of 
Women Voters stands 
support of specific 
necessary to 
“effective 


tor 
measures 


vive women 

equality” with men and 
adequate liberty under 
the law. It is in favor 
ot legislation for the 


regulation of conditions 
of employment of 
women in industrial oc- 
cupations which operates 
to prevent the types of 
exploitation to which 
that group is particular- 
ly subject and thus to 
secure more “effective 
equality” with men. The 
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the November number of Life and Labor, Ethel Smith has 
made a keen analysis of these variations. She points out that 
the professional woman begins her working life trained and 
grown up. She has the ability to cope with her employer by 
means of a very definite thing to offer. In other words, she 
has bargaining power. Miss Smith emphasizes the fact that 
professional women enter their work in small numbers, one 
by one, as men do; that they are in direct competition with 
men in their own professions, and, aside from sex prejudice, 
can go as far as their ability will take them. The business 
woman is also competing with men, but meets with less sex 
prejudice than the professional woman because she is offering 
commodities in demand rather than the fruits of her own 
brain, or personal service. The employed business woman is 
probably the greatest victim of sex prejudice and it is well 
known that except in rare cases the plums are kept for the 
men. Legislation does not touch her case. 

Miss Smith contrasts all this with the situation in the in- 
dustrial field where young girls with the minimum of educa- 
tion apply for factory jobs by the thousand. The jobs they 
take are learned in a few weeks and workers can be replaced 
easily. These women are in mass competition with each 
other, which tends to make the job insecure and reduce wages. 
This situation reduces the girl’s bargaining power to zero. 

There are only two ways of regulating this competition, by 
organization and by legislation. It is notoriously difficult to 
organize women effectively, largely because of the youth of the 
workers and the expectation of marriage. There are, in 
consequence, many thou- 
sands of unorganized 
women in competition 
with organized women 
who are pledged to cer- 
tain standards. To stu- 
dents of the situation it 
seems unlikely that 
women will ever be or 
ganized as effectively as 
men. They therefore 
favor protective legisla- 
tion as an effective sub- 
stitute as a supple- 
ment. 

There would seem to 
be no reason why indus- 
trial women cannot con- 
tinue to enjoy the bene- 
fits of protective legisla- 
tion without hampering 
in any way the oppor- 
tunities of the business 
and professional group. 
Readers interested in 
fuller information on 
this subject will find it 


or 


League would oppose in ‘‘Professional Wom- 
any legislation which Every woman member of the 1929 Illinois legislature is a League member! en, Business Women, 
would impose _ restric- Mrs. Henry W. Cheney (standing, extreme right) died suddenly on April Industrial Women — 


tions on the business and 
professional group as, in- 
deed, it would oppose in the industrial occupations any re- 
strictions imposing handicaps and not operating to increase 
opportunities and raise standards. 

If the phrase ‘‘and in industry” were stricken from the 
resolution the League and women industrial workers would 
find it unobjectionable. There would be nothing in it to 
debate! 

What are the differences in the conditions surrounding the 
occupations of these different groups of working women? In 





8, and this was her last photograph 


Their Common Cause— 
But Different Needs” 
and “The Test of Equality,” both by Ethel Smith, published 
in the November and December issues respectively of Life and 
Labor Bulletin, to be had by writing the League office, and in 
Bulletin Number 68 of the Women’s Bureau, which is a re- 
sumé of the conclusions of the Bureau’s study on “The Effects 
of Labor Legislation on the Employment Opportunities of 
Women” published in detail in Bulletin Number 65.—Avis 
Rinc NiINABuUCK, Chairman, Women in Industry Committee 
National League. 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


May Day for Play Days 
K Bese year the presidential procla- 


mation designating May | as Na- 
tional Child Health Day has a double 
appeal from the fact that President 
Hoover is also president of the American 
Child Health Association, which spon- 
sors the movement—the idea having 
originated there four years ago with 
Mrs. Aida de Acosta Breckinridge. For 
1929 play in its relation to health is fea- 
tured with emphasis on play for the 
many instead of competition for the few. 
Each state May Day chairman has 
planned health and play demonstrations 
in cooperation with boards of health, so- 
cial welfare groups, playground direc- 
tors, and Girl Scouts. 


A Church Architect 

$1,300,000 church nearing com- 

pletion in Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 
been planned by a woman. The build- 
ing is the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the architect is 
Miss Adah Robinson, director of the 
Tulsa Art Association. Miss Robinson 
is said to have created an entirely new 
American symbolism of line and orna- 
mentation. The rounded wall of the 
church represents the half-circle of lis- 
teners gathered about the circuit rider 
in pioneer days. Above the entrances 
the history of the Methodist Church is 
given form in sculpture designed by 
Miss Robinson. The coreopsis and the 
tritonia, Oklahoma flowers, have sup- 
plied the motif for the windows and for 
the interior decorative touches. 


Woman Civil Engineer 

HE first woman in the engineering 

forces of New York City—and 
possibly of any American city—is Miss 
Mae V. Connolly, appointed an engi- 
neering assistant in the construction 
branch of the Queens Highway Bureau. 
Miss Connolly was a clerk in the bureau 
for four years. Her father and brother 
are engineers so her profession was the 
result of both environment and _ inher- 
itance. She studied at night at Hunter 
College, took extension courses at Co- 
lumbia University and passed the civil 
service examination for engineering 


assistant with a mark ot 96. During 
the winter and on rainy days she will 
do what she calls “preliminary work” in 
the office, while in warm weather she 
goes out on the road surveying. 


Mme. Breshkovsky’s Birthday 


s6° FS HE Little Grandmother of the 

Russian Revolution,’ Catherine 
Breshkovsky, lately attained her eighty- 
fifth birthday. She received a multitude 
of letters and telegrams from all parts 
of the world. 

Unable to live in Russia because she 
is out of sympathy with the Bolsheviki, 
she settled in Prague. She started sev- 
eral boarding schools for poor children 
in Russian Carpathia, now a district of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, where the 
people are Russian by race, very 
ignorant, but highly gifted by nature, 
and eager for education. She has main- 
tained these schools for the past eight 
years, mostly with money received from 
America. Many of their graduates have 
already gone out as teachers. 


Her birthday celebration was ar- 
ranged by a committee representing 


many different parties. It included sev- 








CALENDAR 


Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
D. C., May 6-11. 

International Exposition, Seville, 
May 7 (postponed from March). 

Annual Convention of the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, Washington, D. C., 
May 6-11. 

Biennial Council Meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, May 27-June 9. 


Spain, 


Annual Conference of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, May 28-31. 

National Council of Jewish Social 


Service, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 2-5. 

Congress of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
Berlin, Germany, June 17-22. 

National Conference of Social Work, San 
Francisco, California, June 26-July 3. 

Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, Boston, Massachusetts, 
July 1-6. 

Convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 6-August 4. 

International Congress of 
real, Canada, July 8-13. 


Nurses, Mont- 


eral Czechoslovakian senators, one, a 
woman; another woman in Parliament, 
and a third who is on the City Council 
of Prague. There was a large attend- 
ance, with addresses by Kerensky and 
many distinguished Czechoslovakians. 
Birthday letters are still going to her, 
many enclosing much-needed contribu 
tions, large or small, for her schools. 
Her address is Catherine Breshkovsky 
Chorvatska No. 5, Vrsovice, Chez 
Haselbauer, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Marion Talley Resigns 


UR youngest Metropolitan opera 

star, Marion Talley, will retire 
this spring both from opera and concert 
stage at the height of success, thus fol- 
lowing the example of an earlier prima 
donna, Jenny Lind, who gave her fare- 
well performance at the age of twenty- 
nine. Miss Talley, who is twenty-two, 
announces that she will exchange the 
responsibilities of professional life, which 
she has never enjoyed, for life on a farm. 
Originally a Kansas City choir singer, 
she made a spectacular début at the 
Metropolitan three years ago. Since 
then it is estimated that her total earn- 
ings from her professional career are 
close to $500,000. 


Miss City Manager 
LITTLE town in Kansas boasts 


the only woman city manager. She 
is Miss Vivian I. Milner (“V. I. M.” 
her fellow townsmen call her) and this 
month she is celebrating her first birth- 
day as City Manager of Kinsley. 

For three years Miss Milner was city 
clerk, where she learned more about civic 
budgeting and civic housekeeping than 
anyone else in town. When the former 
city manager resigned amid a storm of 
complaints the city commissioners ap- 
pealed to Miss Milner,’ who agreed to 
take the place if she could combine the 
duties of city clerk and city manager in 
one office at one salary. 

Her recipe for efficiency in office is 
based on giving prompt attention to de- 
tails. “It’s neglecting little things that 
makes people complain,” she says, “and 
they swell into troubles which get out of 
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hand.” She insists that managing a 
town is like running a house—‘either 
vou do it right or slack.” Her first work 
n office was to take an accurate audit 
of accounts—the first ever made. As a 
result she has inaugurated a system of 
bookkeeping and filing that is said to be 
a model of simplicity and thoroughness. 
Miss Milner was educated in a busi- 
ness college and for ten years was secre- 
tary of the Henry Phipps estate in Chi- 
cago. She has also had real estate and 
bank experience. Another side of this 
‘apable young person is shown in the 
home which she shares with her mother. 
There she is revealed as a musician of 
ability (she studied for a musical career) 
and as a book lover who collects first 
editions, book plates and rare books. 


Annuities for Nurses 


fyi meni whereby trained nurses may 
deposit small sums monthly during 
their working career and obtain a guar- 
anteed monthly income at retirement age 
has been arranged by the Harmon 
Foundation of New York. It has been 
endorsed by officers of the national nurs- 
ing associations. The Harmon Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Nursing 
has been incorporated to administer the 
plan and will also accept gifts from 
charitable-minded persons who desire to 
swell the annuity fund. ‘The scheme is 
similar to the one worked out for 
teachers by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 


Geneva Labor Conference 


O many matters of interest to women 
will come before the next Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva on 
May 30, that women’s organizations in 
various countries are urging the appoint- 
ment of women technical advisors. The 
prevention of industrial accidents and 
the limitation of work hours are subjects 
on the agenda which affect women 
workers as well as men, while the con- 
trol of forced and contract labor is vital 
to women since in great parts of the 
world they are still regarded as property 
which can be sold into slavery. 


Negro Girl Wins Scholarship 


WOMAN, Miss Myra Logan, is 

the first recipient of the scholarship 
recently established by Dr. Walter G. 
Crump for, colored citizens who desire 
to study medicine. Miss Logan, who is 
only twenty-one and an alumna of At- 
lanta University, is the daughter of a 
former vice-principal and treasurer of 
Tuskegee Institute. While doing grad- 
uate work at Columbia University she 
became interested in psychiatry. As 
there are few Negro women physicians 
and fewer Negro psychiatrists in the 


United States Miss Logan will study 


for this branch of medicine, believing 
that she can render a distinct service to 
members of her race. 

The Crump scholarship provides the 
income from $10,000 for four years’ 
study at the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Flower Hospital. 
Dr. Crump, its donor, is an eminent 
surgeon and is credited with giving more 
sympathetic help to the Negro medical 
profession than any other white physi- 
cian. His interest in the colored people 
came from his father, Samuel Crump, an 
active abolitionist, who was also a pio- 
neer in the fight for woman’s rights, so 
that it is particularly fitting that the first 
beneficiary is a woman. 


Foreign Notes 


Italy—In the recent Italian elections, 
there was not a single woman voter nor 
a single woman candidate. According 





Dr. Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, which celebrates its semi-centenary 
May 31 


to Jus Suffragii, women’s place in the 
Mussolini scheme is only as producers 
of children. This has benefited them to 
the extent of their being allowed to keep 
their posts as clerks or factory hands 
after marriage and in increased maternity 
benefits of pay and rest period. The 
women’s organizations of pre-Fascist 
days, are supine or non-existent. 


England—Through another by-election 
a tenth woman, who is not old enough 
to vote herself, has entered Parliament. 
She is Miss Jenny Lee, twenty-year-old 
Laborite, who defeated the Conservative 
candidate in the North Lanark Division 
by 6,578 majority. Miss Lee, a school 
teacher, is the daughter of a miner. She 
graduated from Edinburgh University. 


Miss JEAN Irts Howarp, daughter 
of Mr. John Howard, Agent General 


tor Nova Scotia, who died recently, has 
been appointed Acting Agent General in 
her father’s place. Miss Howard, who 
was educated in England, France and 
Germany, first held a government post 
as Health Visitor and Sanitary In- 
spector, but resigned to assist her father. 
She showed such unusual ability in han- 
dling affairs that the Canadian Govern- 
ment cabled she is to “‘carry on” as head 
of the Province’s office in London. She 
is the first woman in the history of the 
Empire to hold such a position. 


Czechoslovakia—At the first elections 
for the Diet, an ancient branch of gov- 
ernment which has recently been restored 
to deal with questions of social welfare, 
education and public health, five women 
were seated. Three, nominated by the 
National Council of Women of Czecho- 
slovakia, were appointed by the Minister 
of the Interior, who has the right to 
choose one-third of the members from 
among experts and specialists. Two were 
elected by the political parties. 


France—In spite of M. Poincaré’s 
pronouncement favoring limited votes 
for women, French suffragists have 


again been rebuffed by the Senate. A 
motion to place on the order of discus- 
sion a bill passed by the Lower House in 
1922, giving the vote to women in mu- 


nicipal and cantonal elections, was de- 
feated by 49 votes in the Senate. 


Germany — The sickness rate for 
women members of the state sickness- 
insurance funds, in which membership is 
compulsory for all employees, is twenty- 
three per cent higher than for men. The 
incidence of illness among employed 
women is also found to be five to eight 
times greater than among those not gatn- 
fully employed. One of the reasons for 
this high rate of illness among German 
women workers is thought to be the 
number of married women, who form 
forty per cent of the total employed. 


Belgium—The proposal to grant suf- 
frage to women in the next election for 
provincial councils has been rejected by 
the Belgian Chamber by 77 to 63 votes. 
Women vote in communal elections. 


Mexico—Women leaders will seek to 
have enforced a clause in the New Civil 
Code soon to become law, specifying 
that women shall have the same rights 
as men. This is regarded as the enter- 
ing wedge for civic and political liberty 
long denied Mexican women. 


Porto Rico—Women who can read 
and write may vote in the 1932 election, 
according to a law just passed. Gov- 
ernor Towner, who endorsed the meas- 
ure, is expected to approve it. This act 
makes a vote unnecessary on a bill in 
the United States Congress. 
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A Gift of Women to Women 


By KATHARINE BEMENT Davis 


Chairman of Endorsement Committee for a Chapel at Alderson 


Nits last days the late Congress 
passed an act enabling the Federal 
Government to receive a gift. Few 

of us, perhaps, ever realized that a pres- 

ent to our country can not be made with- 
out the unrolling of much red tape; 
that this tape, instead of ribbons, has 
to tie up all parcels laid at the feet of 

Uncle Sam. 

So the committee formed to secure 
a chapel for the Federal Industrial In- 
stitution for Women had to convince 
its representatives and senators that it 
had no ulterior motives. The women 
on the committee, representing the three 
great religious faiths of the country, 
were in entire accord. ‘Their purpose 
had the sanction of their respective re- 
ligious superiors. “Their only aim was 
to supply an important need—a place 
for religious worship, a chapel which 
should be “a symbol of human sister- 
hood,” the gift of the women of Amer- 
ica. 

The readers of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal already know of “Alderson,” the 
institution for women Federal offenders 
recently opened at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia. It lies in the beautiful valley of 
the Sweetbriar River. Surrounded by 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, the site is 
one which would be ideal for a winter 
resort, for a college or a great estate. 
You know the story of its origin; of the 
shameful system by which the govern- 
ment boarded out in local jails or insti- 
tutions, often without facilities for prop- 
er training, the women who violated 
Federal laws; of the efforts of women 
for a quarter of a century to secure a 
decent place in which these unfortunates 
could receive adequate care and train- 





ing, and of the final success when, in 
June, 1924, an enabling act was passed 
establishing the institution. 

This action was due largely to the 
efforts of committees of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Last November many of us who for 
twenty-five years had waited to see our 
Federal women prisoners given care at 
least equal to that given men, met at 
Alderson for the dedication and formal 
opening of the institution. We met in 
the Assembly Hall in the beautiful 
schoolhouse. The principal address of 
the day was called “The New Note,” 
and it is indeed a new note so far as 
the care of its prisoners by the Federal 
Government is concerned. 

Not only is the place itself beautiful 
in its location. Its buildings are quite 
perfect for their purposes. The cottages, 
which permit careful classification; the 
receiving building, in which all the 
women are studied and their individual 
treatment planned; the hospital, the 
schoolhouse, the industrial buildings, all 
are the result of the most careful study 
after consultation with experts from all 
over the country. For we were fortu- 
nate in having an architect in the De- 
partment of Justice who is sufficiently 
openminded to listen to people with 
practical experience. We were also 
fortunate in that the Department of 
Justice at the very beginning engaged 
as Superintendent a trained woman, Dr. 
Mary B. Harris, gave her an office in 
the Department building at Washington 
and listened to her suggestions and crit- 
icisms through the period of construction. 

The first inmates were received on 


April 30, 1927. The institution today 
provides for five hundred. ‘They are 
being transferred from the jails and 
other institutions of the country as 
rapidly as the buildings can be furnished 
and properly staffed. Already over three 
hundred are on the grounds. 

But on that day of dedication one 
thing seemed lacking. In the school- 
house hall were the visiting officials, 
national, state and local; the staff of 
the institution, the clergy of the neigh- 
borhood, the women inmates and all the 
neighbors who could crowd in. There 
was prayer, beautiful music from the 
women themselves, who had been care- 
fully trained by a skillful teacher; there 
were addresses from officials and from 
others who had played a part in its 
history; and finally the keys of the in- 
stitution were formally presented by the 
Attorney General to the Superintendent. 
It was a beautiful and impressive ser- 
vice, but many of us felt how much more 
impressive it would have been if, instead 
of occurring in a room te be used for 
lectures, dances, movies and entertain- 
ments of all sorts, it could have taken 
place in a building set apart for things 
of the spirit. 


HE Advisory Board and the Super- 

intendent feel keenly the impor- 
tance of religious motivation in changing 
the lives of the women in their care. 
Where real, permanent “reform” of 
character takes place it is more like 
what is called “conversion” than any- 
thing else. A place set apart, devoted 
entirely to things of the spirit, for medi- 
tation and prayer and worship, will 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Spring Shopping 


You Buy: Dress Advice for Busy Women 


Plan Before 


HOPPING should always be done 
on paper before it is done on foot. 
It is much easier to erase a word 

than to take back a dress. 

Twice a year, at the beginning of 
fall and the beginning of spring, every 
woman should devote some hours to a 
comprehensive study of her good looks 
for the next two seasons. Women sel- 
dom look their best by accident. It 
takes hours of plotting to bring about a 
pleasing casual appearance. 

Remember then that when you begin 
to feel spring in the air or when you 
notice your calendar is announcing the 
equinox, it is time that you should go 
to your closet, open the door wide and 
look at the clothes hanging there as if 
you had never seen them before. Take 
them out one by one and cast your most 
critical eye on them. Divide them into 
two groups: those that will do and 
those that won’t do. Get rid of the pile 
that won’t do and go after the other. 
Send to the cleaners and pressers every- 
thing that is not crisp and fresh, send to 
the seamstress anything that needs a few 
changes. 


Chart Your Clothes 


NX] EXT make out a chart of the coats, 
- dresses, shoes, hats, etc., which al- 
ready form the backbone of your ward- 
robe. Under the coat column write the 
type of coat and color of each wrap you 
have, including of course your evening 
wrap, shawls, raincoat and_ sweaters. 
Then fill in the coat or coats you need, 
with the type and possible color of each. 

The average woman needs three 
types of coats. at least, for each sea- 
son. A sort of top coat for rough days 
or general street or motor wear. This is 
usually smarter when it has no fur. 
Secondly, a semi-dress coat, frequently 
trimmed with fur, which is suitable to 
wear over afternoon dresses of crépe or 
chiffon, and thirdly, the evening wrap. 
The first and last may be appropriate 
and distinctive even though they are 
four or five years old, but the semi- 
dress coat has to be renewed about every 
two years. 

When you choose your frocks always 
have in mind just what coat you will 
wear with them. With the top coat 
will go all the two-piece knitted sports 
frocks, tweed, jersey or kasha dresses or 
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any sweater and skirt. All these dresses 
then must be a color which will form a 
costume with the top coat. A _ plain 
sports type of felt hat in a color which 
matches the coat will simplify the 
arrangement greatly, for the dresses 
which go with the coat will of neces- 
sity go with the hat. Write down ten- 
tative colors for each of these frocks and 
keep at it until each will make an inter- 
esting ensemble with the top coat. 

Then do the same thing with the 
semi-dress coat. Plan the afternoon 
type of frocks which you will need for 
the next two seasons in such colors that 
they will make a complete costume with 
the semi-dress coat. ‘The hat for these 
may match the coat or the neutral color 
of the accessories which will be worn 
with them. This season the hosiery and 
gloves should be sunburn color, even 
when worn with gray, black or white. 

Never choose an evening gown with- 
out making a mental picture of the wrap 
over it. Don’t fool yourself into think- 
ing that you can slip in and out of a 
function of any sort without being seen. 
A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link and you can’t give the impression 
of being well dressed, no matter how 
lovely your gown may be, if your wrap 
is not suitable and harmonious. No hat 
has to be thought of here, but a wise 
woman plans to wear more than one 
evening gown with one pair of slippers 
so that must be thought of too before 
anything is purchased. ; 


A Year of Coats 


OATS are the mode. Long ones, 

seven-eighths, three-quarter, finger- 
tip and hip length will all be seen. Most 
of these are the casual dressmaker type 
of coat with no lining and no tailored 
collar. They may be of wool or silk, 
but the latter are newest and most pop- 
ular. An ensemble consisting of a long 
silk coat and dress to match is a very 
practical purchase, for the long silk coat 
can be worn over all kinds of dresses 
from the white silk sports frock to the 
figured afternoon gown. Many dresses 
will be sleeveless, but there should 
always be a coat in the offing ready to 
complete the costume when bare arms 
seem out of place. Frequently these are 
short and of bright printed silk or 
quilted cotton. 


Now a word about color. If your eyes 
are a decided blue you probably like to 
wear that color and for you a dark blue 
silk suit—not too dark—is a sensible 
choice. A matching dress will make a 
smart street costume. <A blue taffeta 
with tiny barred-off checks in white, or 
small polka dots on blue crépe, with 
organdie cuffs, will be a fresh perky 
frock to be interchanged. A georgette 
frock of chartreuse or a figured chiffon 
on a blue or green background will make 
an attractive semi-dress costume, and 
with any of these a matching blue felt 
hat or one which matches the hosiery 
and gloves will be harmonious. A com- 
bination of felt crown and straw brim 
is modish and usually becoming. 


What Brunettes Prefer 


HE woman with brown hair and 

eyes will work out her costumes 
around a dead leaf brown or rust suit as 
a background, and frocks of any of the 
zinnia shades can be worn underneath. 

For those who have medium brown 
hair and grey-blue-green eyes, green is 
a smart and wise choice—either a dark 
shade or a soft grey-green or possibly a 
blue-green. The smartest daytime print 
with this costume would be one with a 
green background and a small figure in 
buff which matches the hose, gloves and 
hat. 

Prints for the daytime are made of 
small figures or flowers set close to- 
gether, but for evening larger flowers 
and leaves are scattered in more lavish 
and rhythmic patterns. 

Shoes may be of dark blue and dark 
green as well as the ubiquitous brown 
and black, but the reptile skins are justly 
popular for they will blend with all cos- 
tumes. The lizard wears better than 
the snake skin. 

Cotton will be more popular this sum- 
mer than it has been in many years— 
piqué in soft pastel colors, linen, lawn 
and cambric decorated with small geo- 
metric patterns or flower garden vistas. 

Flowered chiffons with floating ends, 
printed georgette and the equivalent in 
artificial silk will be unusually popular. 

Smart skins will all be sunburned this 
summer by one means if not by another, 
so the summer colors chosen should be 
those that will harmonize with this 
shade. 
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A New Mrs. Rinehart—Alore 
Isadora Duncan—The Portrait 
of an Idealist—A Seu Story— 
Mary McDowell, Neighbor— 
A Possessive Mother—Manners 


ESERTING mystery and sugar- 
coated romance, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart has turned her remarkably 


competent and colorful pen to the stern 
realities of life—‘This Strange Adven- 
ture,’ as she calls her latest novel. 

Missie Colfax’s life was certainly 
stern from her early days of misfortune 
with a deserted, ex-vaudeville mother 
who had married a spoiled son of good 
family, to her years of affluence in a dis- 
illusioned marriage. In between, she 
spent a dreary interval of starved snob- 
bery with an austere old lady, her grand- 
mother, and a jealous aunt. 

But although Missie was tempted to 
escape to love and protection, she re- 
mained, as her husband admitted before 
he died, ‘‘a good woman.” In a review 
these words sound a dull, sententious 
description. In Mrs. Rinehart’s novel 
Missie’s ‘‘goodness” is a fine, shining 
thing of gallantry, loyalty and breeding. 
Missie is no modern heroine who be- 
lieves in freedom for women. She al- 
most seems too old-fashioned for the date 
ot the Great War. But while we might 
be impatient with her in real life, her 
steadfastness and meekness are such ap- 
pealing, precious qualities in fiction that 
we long, regretfully, for more mid-Vic- 
torian wives. 

Occasionally the scene becomes theat- 
rical. Mrs. Rinehart is too popular an 
author not to rouse tears of sympathy 
for the heroine and hisses for the villain. 
But these are no stock characters—sel- 
dom are book people so genuine, so con- 
sistent, so “growing.” ‘The forces that 
control this drama are vital, surging 
forces of pent-up passion, of family 
pride, of mother devotion. And under- 
neath, emotion is tempered by a philos- 
ophy of life’s lessened turbulence as its 
“adventure” palls. 


BEAUTIFUL, sensitive picture of 

an idealist is given by a young 
English author, Henry Williamson, in 
“The Pathway.” Bill Maddison, ex- 
soldier, wanderer and dreamer, revolts 
against the whole set of ideals which he 
passionately believed caused the tragedy 
of the Great War. Some he finds who 





believe like him, but at the farmhouse 
where he yearns to find understanding 
and peace with Mary Ogilvie, her 
mother and her neighbors regard him as 
a waster and a menace to youth. In 
despair, he leaves, although Mary, who 
loves him, cannot tear herself away from 
the family she tends to follow. His 
pathway of torture leads to freedom 
only through his death. 

The descriptions of the wild scenery 
of the Devon coast, of the farming lands 
at its edge, and the salty marshes, are 
magnificent. The many characters, too, 
are developed slowly but surely into dis- 
tinct individuals—each garrulous native, 
each member of the Ogilvie family, each 
gossiping neighbor is limned in robust, 
clear-edged drawing. 

“The Pathway” is a leisurely book, 
one that can be put down without the 
urge to skip and look at the ending. 
But it is a book that will be thought 
about and remembered, and whose ex- 
quisite passages will be read aloud. 





VISITOR to “Packingtown,” the 

district back of the Chicago stock- 
yards, once asked Mary McDowell, 
head worker of the University of Chi- 
cago settlement there, if she didn’t get 
used to the terrible odors ot the 
neighborhood. “No, indeed,” answered 
Miss McDowell, “I might have trained 
myself to get used to them long ago. 
But if we want to get rid of the un- 
pleasant things in our lives or in our 
culture, we must train ourselves not to 


ignore them. We must remain con- 
scious of the bad things in order to fight 
to get rid of them.” 

“Mary McDowell, Neighbor,’ by 
Howard E. Wilson, is the story of a 
gallant life of fighting against low 
wages, race injustice, unsanitary condi- 
tions, all the “‘bad things” that crush the 
poor of a great city. 

For thirty-five years Miss McDowell 
has been a leader in every civic move- 
ment in Chicago. Mr. Wilson tells of 
the help and encouragement she has al- 
ways given the wage earner—in the 
stockyards strike, as a founder of the 
Illinois Women’s Trade Union League, 
and as a lobbyist for better labor laws; 
of her work as “the garbage lady” who 
cleaned up the dumps of Packingtown; 
of her friendship for the colored race, 
of her far-flung civic plans as Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare in 1923, and, 
first and last, of Mary McDowell, the 
great settlement leader who won play- 
grounds, a bathhouse, the first library, 
evening and vacation schools for her 
crowded foreign district—who is the 
trusted neighbor of all Packingtown. 


IOGRAPHY (as it claims to be) 

or fiction?—is the question that 
has stirred critics over last month’s best- 
seller, ‘“The Cradle of the Deep,’ by 
Joan Lowell. It was selected by the 
Literary Guild as the outstanding book 
for April, but it has been so assailed for 
its veracity that the Guild has offered to 
substitute some other book if a member 
prefers. 

Miss Lowell tells how she grew up 
with a sea hammock for a cradle, a sail- 
maker for a nurse, a goat for food 
supply, and with rats and gulls for play- 
fellows, the only girl on the vessel of 
which her father was captain. The 
high light of the story is the burning of 
the Minnie A. Caine at sea and a three- 
mile swim to the Australian coast with 
some kittens clinging to her back. 

So far did some of these incidents 
stretch the imagination that newspaper 
sleuths began looking up Miss Lowell's 
past. Whereupon they discovered that 
the Minnie A. Caine is anchored in the 
harbor at Oakland, California; that her 
only fire was a small blaze at the dock 
in Adelaide, Australia, when all hands 
were ashore; that Captain Wagner 
(Joan’s father) was often accompanied 
on his trips by his wife acting as cook. 
and several offspring. Then old school 
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mates began to turn up who had known 
Joan as a student at Berkeley grammar 
ind high schools when, according to her 
ook, she was learning the facts of life 
trom the insides of a shark and the mys- 
teries of sex from a Dance of the Vir- 
vins on a South Sea island. 

Miss Lowell’s only reply has been 
that in its essentials the book is an 
accurate story of her life, but she 
thought an author had a right ‘“‘to make 
the truth selective and dramatic.” 

This reviewer, who is neither an old 
salt nor a playmate of Joan’s, found 
“The Cradle of the Deep” a bit hard to 
swallow, but vivid and entertaining 


reading. 


READER of current noveis can 

hardly fail to remark that the lit- 
erary deflation process, applied to histori- 
cal personages, marriage, the home, the 
church, business and government is also 
extended to motherhood, or, more accu- 
rately, possessive motherhood. And it is 
done with irony, or with vindictiveness, 
or with despair. A striking example of 
the ironic mood is L. B. Campbell’s 
“These Are My Jewels,” the first novel 
to bear the imprint of W. W. Norton 
& Co. 

After guiding her sons and daughters 
through childhood and adolescence, ac- 
cording to the advanced principles im- 
parted in the woman’s club, this mother, 
Mrs. Masterson, can’t let them go—be- 
cause she sees them, not as individuals 
but as part of herself. And with a 
dreadful self-confidence and a love that 
truly consumes them, she continues to 
arrange their lives for them, saving them, 
so she thinks, from their mistakes. The 
result is tragedy. Only one girl, the 
cool and unimpressed Maurine, keeps 
her personality and life intact. 

The author is a professor of English 
literature at the University of Calli- 
fornia. For this, her first novel, she has 
used a simple narrative style without 
conversation that drives her idea home 
with brevity and precision. 


URIOUS and amusing information 

on the life of women during the 
late fourteenth century is to be found 
in “The Goodman of Paris,’ a transla- 
tion of a treatise on moral and domestic 
economy written about 1393. The 
author, a wealthy burgess of Paris, 
wrote for his fifteen-year-old wife, and 
trom his rules for her we get a perfect 
picture of the man-made world in which 
she lived. Her thoughts and prayers 
are prescribed, her behavior at home and 
in the streets, and of course her duties to 
her husband. The moral instruction, 
though interesting, is less appealing than 
the practical advice on managing “var- 
lets” and servants, running a_ house, 
making a garden, for this gives us a 
vivid picture of the life of the times. A 
goodly number of pages are devoted to 
menus and recipes. The menus, com- 


When 


posed tor the most part of meats and 
fish, including those “borne on high,” 
such as peacocks, swan, boar’s head, are 
alarming, but some of the recipes will 
tempt the adventurous. ‘The translator 
of this beguiling work is Eileen Power, 
a reader in Economic History in the 
University of London. 


sat HE UNTOLD STORY” by 

Mary Desti, a sequel to “My 
Life,” by Isadora Duncan, may be wel- 
comed by some readers as a human docu- 
ment completing the picture of the lite 
of a genius, but it must be deplored by 
Isadora Duncan’s friends, as proclaim- 
ing the decay and downfall of a woman 
of marvelous natural gifts. 

Miss Desti was with Isadora almost 
constantly during the latter years of her 
lite, and her book takes up the tale of 
Miss Duncan’s lite where she left oft 
in her autobiography before her mar- 
riage to the Russian poet, although it 
also includes her version of Miss Dun- 
can’s stay in Beyreuth and other earlier 
episodes in her life. The Isadora Dun- 
can of these later years whom Mary 
Desti describes is a riotous liver and 
joyous drinker, a sensualist who pro- 
claimed her amours to the world, a 
colossal egotist whose appetites and 
whims had to be satisfied and who had 
no regard for the most ordinary feelings 
of anyone else. 

Though Miss Desti uses adjectives 
freely to proclaim her love and admira- 
tion tor Isadora, in her story she does 
not spare her. The contrast between 
the woman she depicts and the girl who 
first came to Paris, as pictured in the 
early chapters of “My Life,” living an 
ascetic life, spending her days in the 
museums and galleries studying Greek 
art, makes these stories of her later years 
pitiful indeed. ‘That Isadora Duncan 
to the end retained many friends was 
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a tribute to the genius which became so 
overlaid with self-indulgence. Her 
death was not a tragedy but a release. 
The tale of these later years serves 
no purpose but that of sensationalism. 


HOSE who have read Sheila Kaye- 

Smith’s books of the Sussex coun- 
try look forward with eagerness to new 
stories by that author about those stur- 
dy people. The latest, “The Village 
Doctor,” is hardly up to the standard 
set by “Joanna Godden,” for instance ; 
but it is a readable book though the 
appeal of local color and dialect counts 
for more than it should in comparison 
with plot and characters. The story is 
about a young doctor from London who 
buys a village practice and wins a vil- 
wife from the farmer she loves. 
girl, shallow and snobbish, neve: 
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commands the reader's interest on any 
other ground than sympathy with the 
doctor. One misses the depth and 
strength of a Joanna Godden. 


“ROM tthe first page of “Daughter 
k of Earth,” by Agnes Smedley, to 
the last, it is apparent that this remark- 
able first novel is the crystallization of 
terrible personal experience. 

It tells—in the first person—the story 
of Marie Rogers. Born into a family 
at the lowest level of subsistence, she 
spends her first yeais on a farm in north- 
ern Missouri, and then is taken from 
mining-town to country to mining-town 
in Colorado. Half starved, overworked, 
with a father who periodically disap- 
pears, her wandering family is absorbed 
and brutalized by the struggle for a 


foothold. To stay with it means anni- 
hilation. And Marie Rogers refuses an- 
nihilation. In cold despair, she fares 
forth. She must have a life of her own. 


Resenting sex and childbirth, which she 
has seen only in desolating and degrad- 
ing aspects, but needing love, she gains, 
in her lonely wanderings, education, a 
livelihood and, in her personal life, de- 
feat at every turn. 

At last she reaches New York. Here 
the strong, simple narrative of her early 
struggles is abandoned for a somewhat 
hysterical account of her association with 
Hindu revolutionaries at the time of the 
World War. She marries one of their 
leaders—it is her second marriage. But 
that marriage, like the first, fails. And 
with its-failure the book ends. 

Much of Agnes Smedley’s own his- 
tory is reflected in Marie Rogers’s story. 
She too was born in the West, where 
her father was a piece-work laborer and 
carpenter in the mining camps. that 
Marie Rogers describes. She too got a 
job teaching school when she was four- 
teen, went to California, worked her 
way through normal school, and came 
into contact with the Freedom for India 
movement. During the World War 
her activities, on behalf of this move- 
ment, brought her under suspicion and, 
like Marie Rogers, she was arrested and 
imprisoned. 


This Strange Adventure: Doubleday, Dor 
an, New York, 1929. $2.50. 

The Pathway: Dutton, New 
$2.50. 

Mary McDowell, Neighbor: University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. $3.00. 

The Cradle of the Deep: Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York, 1928. $3.00. 

These Are My Jewels: Norton, New York, 
1929. $2.50. 

The Goodman of Paris: 
New York, 1928. $4.00. 

The Untold Story: Horace Liveright, New 


York, 1929. 


Harcourt, Brace, 


York, 1929. $3.50. 

The Village Doctor: Dutton, New York, 
1929. $2.50. 

Daughter of Earth: Coward, McCann, 


New York, 1929. $2.50. 


Ladies in the Air 
(Continued from page 9) 


that she can fly anywhere she pleases, 
and take any passengers who will go 


with her, but cannot charge fare. 
Twenty-six women now hold _ this 
license. It is, in a way, the A.B. degree 


of aviation. 

Then suppose she wishes to go on— 
spend more hours in the air—earn an- 
other degree. Here all flyers experience 
a difficulty. One can get hours in the 








air by paying for them—at Curtiss 
Field, for instance, one can fly fifty 


hours for $1,200—but without either 
paying for the privilege or buying a 
plane it is dificult to get experience in 
flying. Yet if a woman wishes to qual- 
ify not only to fly for fun but to fly 
professionally—that is, to take passen- 
gers for hire—she must have fifty solo 
hours in the air, pass other examinations 
given by the Department of Commerce, 
and secure a limited commercial license. 
This permits her to take up passengers 
for pay from a prescribed base and to 
make trips within a short radius, usually 
ten miles. Six women hold this license. 
This degree is Master of Aviation. 

Then suppose one craves to go on and 
take a Ph.D. of the Air. After flying 
two hundred hours solo and_ passing 
other tests, a woman may qualify for a 
transport license, this being as high as 
one can go in the way of licensing. 
Uncle Sam imposes nothing further up- 
on his airminded subjects. Miss Nichols, 
Mrs. Omlie and Miss Earhart are the 
only women holding this license. 

Because planes are expensive and les 
sons are expensive and so are smart fly- 
ing togs, I was under the impression that 
the women who take up flying are main- 
ly wealthy young matrons or idle daugh 
ters of rich fathers. Women of means 
do predominate on the flying field, but 
there are also increasing numbers of 
young women who save the money fo1 
their lessons out of meager pay checks 
and go up on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays when they are free. 

Of course, too, as always when a 
project is new and sensational, there are 
women who are attracted to it for super- 
ficial reasons. ‘There are young women 
who dress up in the smartest flying cos- 
tumes they can find at the most exnen- 
sive shops and hang about the field 
squinting at the sky and smiling at the 
pilots and considering that aviation is 
very thrilling business. There are also 
young women who take up aviation be- 
cause they hope after a few weeks of 
training to perform some _ sensational 
stunt and so win fame and fortune. But 
neither of these types of sensation-seek- 
ers lasts long. Three or four hours of 
training—a sudden awareness that fly- 
ing is more than floating through the air 
with blue sky above and the earth a com- 
fortable distance below—and they drop 
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out. Only those who realize that flying 
is a business involving concentration and 
hard work, learn to solo. 

Take these seriously interested women 
—just how apt are they in the air, in 
comparison with the men? 1 began at 
the beginning and asked Dr. William J. 
Francis, who examines large numbers of 
applicants for student’s licenses, to tell 
me just how well they passed their ini- 
tial physical examinations. He told me 
that their eyesight is on the average 
quite as good as that of the men, that 
their heart and lungs and muscular re- 
actions are quite as normal. ‘They re 
spond just as well to all the queer little 
tests put upon them—standing on one 
foot for a certain number of seconds, 
standing on the other foot, walking 
blindfolded across the room to test their 
sense of direction and so forth. 

But that there is an emot'onal differ- 
ence between men and women the doctor 
did not deny. Women are more highl) 
strung than men, and they are accus- 
tomed, says the doctor, to being taken 
care of in stress of emergency. ‘These 
two qualities are an integral part of their 
hereditary background. Certainly they 
can handle a plane as well as a man, as 
long as all goes well. Certainly so far, 
the exceptional woman has shown thar 
she can meet emergency as well. It on- 
ly remains for the average woman to 
prove she too can rise to the occasion. 


The Opinion of Men Pilots 


I then went out to Curtiss Field and 
talked to the pilots. How did_ they 
think the women were getting along in 
aviation? “Fine,” they said. ‘‘Fine.” 
To be sure, the average woman requires 
from twelve to fifteen hours of instruc- 
tion before she is ready to make a solo 
flight, while the average man _ requires 
only from nine to twelve, but what of 
that? If one trained for fifty hours 
and emerged a good pilot, the result 
would be all that would matter. 

3ut—here is the rub in teaching a 
woman to fly. Here is the reason why 
it takes her longer to learn: She may be 
ever such a good sport, ever so free from 
nerves and complexes, but—the average 


woman is not mechanical. And _ after 
all, when one is a mile aloft in the 
heavens, it is well for even a woman to 
know something about that engine. 


Women, however, are not interested in 
mechanics. They do not care for prob- 
lems of ignition. They do not enjoy 
getting greasy and dirty. 

They can drive a car perfectly well 
without understanding the mechanism 
of it. They do not see why they can 
not pilot a plane just as easily. And 
of course they can—as long as the en- 
gine hums. But some women, these crit- 
ics claim, have ears so vague that they 
cannot tell whether it is hitting or miss- 
ing. And the men say that a pilot who 
does not understand his engine is only 
half a pilot. 
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Ot course the exceptional woman fly- 
er is mechanical. Lady Heath thinks 
nothing of turning over her own engine. 
She holds a Department of Commerce 
\[echanic’s license and is incidentally, 
the only woman who does. Amelia Ear- 
hart says she loves everything connected 
with a gasoline engine and she flew from 
coast to coast, and return, alone with 
her own engine. The women who have 
done the exceptional thing in aviation 
are mechanical-minded. But the aver- 
age woman? It is because the average 
oman is not, and because for genera- 
tions she has been schooled to let men 
look after such things for her, that man- 
agers of training schools would rather 
see a man approaching for lessons than 
a woman, 

But this is not meant to discourage 
women from taking to the air. Women 
have not been trained mechanically. But 
this does not mean that they have no 
incipient flair for it, or that they can- 
not be trained. If four thousand men 
set out to fly and four thousand women 
set out to fly and we could compare the 
two groups, then we should know some- 
thing about the relative abilities and dis- 
abilities of men and women flyers. But 
at present all we can safely say is that 
the difference between them is not so 
much a matter of ability as of back- 
ground—with men at present in posses- 
sion of the advantage. 


Alderson 


(Continued from page 32) 


have, they believe, incalculable value in 
their difficult task. In this belief the 
two groups so largely instrumental in 
securing the institution concur. Inas- 
much as the Federal Government does 
not build chapels for its institutions, 
members of these groups resolved that 
the lack must be supplied. So the 
“Chapel Committee” was formed. The 
red tape being now out of the way, we 
are ready to go ahead. 

We believe that the women of the 
country will share in our conviction and 
will have only to know of our plans to 
come forward with financial support. 
No gift will be too small; no gift too 
large. We would choose to have the 
chapel the gift of many. The com- 
mittee is formed of representatives of 
the three great religious faiths. The 
chapel will be used by all of them. It 
will be designed by the architect of the 
Department of Justice, but he will be 
advised by representatives of each of 
them, so that the chapel may be accept- 
able to all. We have faith to believe 
that once our plans are known it will 
not be long before we shall be able to 
put them into effect. 

The officers of our Committee are: 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, chairman, 
Miss Julia K. Jaffray, secretary, Mrs. 
H. Otto Wittpenn, treasurer. 


City Treasurer 
(Continued from page 25) 


have exceeded the expectations of the 
most optimistic boosters, and there is no 
doubt that her ready smile and quick wit 
have done much to make possible a 
greater influx of tax money and to de- 
crease delinquency. 

So well did Miss Montbriand handle 
the duties of her office during her first 
term, that she reelected without 
opposition for another two-year term in 
the spring election of 1928, and will 
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soon complete her third year as the city’s 
financier. 

During the illness of the city clerk, 
she has cheerfully taken over his duties, 
while the insurance business, the news 
paper correspondence and the steno 
graphic work are mere “extras” that she 
attends to in her “‘spare time.” 

“IT don’t know just what my 
tions are,” Miss Montbriand says, “but 
I like business because it’s more exciting 
than just sitting around at home. | 
think I'd like being a politician if I could 
be as successful in every election as | 
have been in the last two!” 


ambi- 





Telephone Hour... a new 
way to keep Family "Ties alive 


CLA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue Family is gathered in the library 

. Dad in his easy chair, telephone 
in hand, Mother concealing her ex- 
citement with busily plying needles, 
Sister brimful of importance. 

It’s Telephone Hour—and the miss- 
ing members of the Family are ‘‘com- 
ing home”’ for their regular Sunday 
morning chat! 

Dad will call Marjory first, at col- 
lege. It has been a thrilling week. 
Tuesday night the glee club concert. 
Last night the sorority dance 
and the Family must hear all about 
everything. 

Then Dad will telephone Junior in 
the big city, where he has gone to 
make a career for himself. The first 
weeks on the job were pretty hard 
for Junior. He hadn't been away from 
home for any length of time, before. 

. But someone thought of Tele- 
phone Hour. And now he hears Dad's 
and Mother's voices regularly, and 
gets those bits of encouragement that 
are so important to any boy, no matter 
what his age. 

And then the Family will talk to 
Dad's folks up state. They telephoned 
them last week for the first time—a 
surprise call. And what a time they 
had! Now they're regular additions 
to Telephone Hour. 

Telephone Hour is a new way to 
keep Emily ties alive. Talking to 
loved ones is next best to seeing them. 
You can do it so quickly, so easily, so 
inexpensively. Someone, somewhere, 
would like to hear your voice—now. 
Telephone today. 


















































A glimpse of one of the attractive and homelike bedrooms in the A. W. A. Clubhouse 


Bedrooms i a Big New Clubhouse 


The article this month in 
executives tells how over 
$8,000,000 headquarters of the 


our Service 
twelve 
American 


Department for clubhouse 
hundred bedrooms in the nei 


Woman's Association, 


New York City, were furnished so as to give individuality, comfort 
and charm té each room 


By ANNE VANDERBIL1 


Chairman, Committee 


HE interest, energy and _ persever- 
ance of thousands of women have 
gone into the building of the new 
Clubhouse of the American Woman's 
Association and it is because those work- 
ing for it cared so deeply, that this Club- 
house expresses the beauty, charm and 
harmony that one finds there. To 
achieve color, cheer arid a_ sense of 
“home’’ was our goal in the decorations 
and furnishings. The traditional style 
of hotel furnishing—dull, drab hallways 
and identical bedrooms—were to be 
taboo; atmosphere and _ individuality 
were to prevail. 
To be sure, we did not arrive at such 
a radical change without meeting some 
resistance. However, Mrs. Burnet-Clark, 
the decorator, worked with me steadily 
for a year and was entirely sympathetic 
to my ideas. Now the job is accom- 
plished. The Clubhouse is open. It is a 
success. There are expressions of de- 
light, surprise and enthusiasm on every 
hand, so we feel rewarded greatly for all 
the hard work and effort. 
You ask me about my method. I have 
no method. Ideas just come to me sud- 


on Furnishings 


denly. It is instinctive perhaps. But 
I had a budget! A budget based on com- 
mercial hotel furnishings which was far 
from my ideal. Well, we had to stay 
within our budget, so whatever effect we 
wished to accomplish in our 1,250 bed- 
rooms had to be done on $158 a room. 
This was exclusive of the floor coverings 
for which I was able to get an additional 
fund. 

Of course, there basic 
ideas behind everything that we did and 
we always had to bear in mind upkeep 
costs afterward, making our selections 
with an eye to service. First of all it 
was my purpose to have the bedrooms 
colorful and our color work began with 
the walls. Five shades were chosen for 
background—blue, green, peach, yellow 
and taupe. Likewise, painted walls of 
the washable variety give better service 
than paper and are cheaper to start with; 
and so we decided on paint. To avoid 
sameness, the painting was done verti- 
cally, that is, one room under the other 
being painted the same color, rather than 
having a whole floor identical. Next 
came the question of chintzes to harmon- 


were certain 
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ize. I picked out a number of patterns, 
the type of which I thought suitable, 
then the city was searched to see where 
similar ones might be had most reason 
ably, because forty-five to sixty cents 
a yard was the limit of what we could 
allow ourselves. 

While the samples were being got to 
gether, 1 had a painter put up panels 
like our walls in an old garage on the 
other side of town which we used as a 
studio. We held the pieces of chintz 
against the panels and: chose the ones 
that toned in. We bought wherever we 
could do best, picking up yards and yards 
off the bargain counter. 

Our first consideration in choosing the 
furniture was a good comfortable bed. 
Metal day-beds were selected, with spe- 
cial box springs and mattresses. We 
had them painted maple, walnut and ma- 
hogany to match the other pieces, a1 
lacquered red, yellow or blue for an 
added dash of color. In some rooms the 
chest of drawers is lacquered also, o1 
perhaps the mirror or the straight chair. 
Our furniture hunt wound up in Bal- 
timore, where we found we could secure 
the most for our money. It was designed 
and made to order for us. The manufac- 
turer came to my house, got our ideas 
and even made sketches of one of my 
secretaries which we wished copied. He 
also made our draperies out of the 
chintzes we had purchased, the rayon 
glass curtains, the day-bed covers and 
chintz-covered cushions for each room. 

Our 1,250 bedrooms in the Club- 
house, most of them single, but some ar 
ranged in suites, rent from $10 to $25 
a week, according to size and location. 
Every room is outside, has a private 
bath, telephone, and closet. ‘There is a 
broad day-bed with ruffled chintz cove 
and three chintz-covered cushions, con 
vertible into pillows at night. Beside 
the bed is the night table with its lamp. 
There is a chest of drawers with hang 
ing mirror and a tall secretary with three 
drawers below and _ glassed-in book- 
shelves above. The chintzes at the win- 
dow match the bedcovers, and the com- 
fortable easy chair is upholstered in plai: 
color or another pattern of chintz. <A 
straight chair stands near the desk and 
some of the larger rooms have two easy 
chairs. 

Certain simple devices have 
away with the sameness usually inevi- 
table when furnishing is done on such a 
large scale—the use of different colored 
walls, the great variety of chintzes (we 
have more than a thousand patterns in 
all), and the details in the furniture de- 
sign. For instance, the end of the day- 
bed, the straight chair, the top of the 
secretary, the mirror frame. One room 
which we call the French blue room has 
French chintz and furnishings of French 
design. Another is Early American. 

If the flapping of window shades 
could be avoided it would be a great re 


done 
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AND NOW ... 


the New A. W. A. Clubhouse 


has 
installed these 


QUALITY 
TESTED SHEETS 





Famous for keeping smooth, 
white and linen-soft. The center- 
fold, the selvage, the selvage 
edges, and the hems—where other 
sheets in the use tests gave away DATE MARK 





Dwight PAnchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 











enurely—remained firm through 








years of laundering. , ; 4 
this label. t is your vecord of 


for every Sheet in the dinen room. 


wight ~Anchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 





Manufactured since 1840 pga ron st 


When writing to Minot, Hooper & Co., please menti 












353 West 57th Street, New York City 





ECAUSE they must have sheets that wear and wear— 
because they must have sheets that look well, too, 
for years and years, the Amezican Woman's Associa- 

tion has installed Dwight Anchor Sheets exclusively in their 
new clubhouse. 


The USE TESTS convinced them that Dwight Anchor, 
among sheets of average price, combines these qualities that 
are so essential for hotel uses. 


And, teo, the committee for the clubhouse, in cooperation 
with Burnet-Clark, Ltd., the distinguished decorator of na- 
tional reputation, had decided that sheets and pillow cases 
had to be up to the standard American women set for their 
own homes. 


Finely woven sheets that are smooth-textured and linen- 
soft even after the most rigorous use, Dwight Anchor sheets 
are especially suitable in hotels and clubhouses that cater 
to the discriminating tastes of women. 


Dwight Anchor sheets come in all sizes, but the 108-inch 
length is a favorite, for it gives better protection to bed 
coverings. ‘The reversible sheet with same width hem at 
top and bottom is well liked, too, since it distributes wear 
more evenly. 


Dwight Manufacturing Co., Minot, Hooper & Co., Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas St., New York; 110 Summer St., Boston. 
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Twenty-Seven 


Floors 


of 


Distinction 


SURE ENT a 
TEEEos 


and 


Charm 


“ a ' 
HEME pags 
. o ff 
las HE 


New Building of the 


Underwood & Underwoud 


American Woman’s Association 


Furnished and Decorated by 


BuURNET-CLARK, LTD. 


CLUB AND HOTEL 
SPECIALISTS 
131 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
SERVICE NATION-WIDE 


Estimates and Budgets Supplied on Request 
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lief. So we searched until we found a 
finely woven wooden shade which is hedd 
firmly in place by cords at its sides, lets 
in plenty of air and does not get soiled 
or crumpled. Green ones are used in 
our bedrooms and other colors in other 
parts of the building. Another impor- 
tant detail is the full-length mirror in 
every bedroom door and still another is 
the unusual table which covers the radi- 
ator. 

The upkeep factor determined us to 
carpet our floors to the baseboard, since 
carpeted floors may be cleaned with a 
few turns of the vacuum much more 
easily than bare or partly bare ones 
which the maid must wipe up and polish 
at the cost of considerably more time. 
The carpets are neutral-toned and are 
the same in all the rooms. We also used 
blue, gray and yellow bath-mats, made 
with AWA woven into the center. The 
lighting in the bedrooms and halls was 
done by Maude P. Terrell, one of our 
own members. Our bed linen, towels 
and blankets were carefully chosen from 
the point of view of economy and serv- 
ice. 

Even the approach to our bedrooms 
came in for a large share of considera- 
tion. The note of color should be struck 
in the corridors first, we thought ; there- 
fore we covered them with carpeting 
copied for us from an antique hook rug. 
It has a geometrical pattern well suited 
to its purpose, yet bright and unusual 
in effect; and its colors are accentuated 
by the painted doors, reflecting its blue 
on one floor, its green on another, and 
on another its red. 


Club Notes 


For Better Magazines 


AYS to combat the increase in the 

number of vicious and salacious 
magazines are being planned by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women 
through a Better Magazines Section of 
the Division of Literature. Besides 
educating the public in better reading 
habits and cooperating with the schools 
to make available to children good rec- 
reational as well as educational maga- 
zines, the Section will strive to eliminate 
undesirable magazines from newsstands. 


City Government Discussed 


M ORE than four hundred people 
attended the full four sessions of 
the Conference on Municipal Affairs 
held April 9 and 10, by the New York 
City League of Women Voters and the 
Women’s City Club. 

High points of interest were the clos- 
ing dinner when Mayor James Walker 
of New York and Mayor Murray Sea- 
songood, of Cincinnati, talked on “This 


When writing to Burnet-Clark, Ltd., please mention The Woman’s Journal 
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Business of Being Mayor’; Mrs. Mal- 
colm McBride's thrilling story of sav- 
ng the city manager charter of Cleve- 
land; Mr. Henry Bruére’s theory of 
trusteeship in government; Mr. Thomas 
Adams’s plea for city planning, and ad- 
dresses on all phases of the transit prob- 
lem. Round tables on health, sanitation 
and housing also aroused keen discus- 
sion, While a feature that added much 
to the value of the conference was the 
“City Cost—City Service” exhibit. The 
conference gave to many a practical pic- 
ture of what a well-directed city govern- 
ment may be. 

At the other end of the country, in 
San Francisco, “Spring Housecleaning 
tor San Francisco” was the general sub- 
ject of an April conference on civic at- 
fairs held under the auspices of the 
Women’s City Club. Cluttered and 
Dirty Streets, Civic Pride and the Lack 
ot It; Vacant Lots and the Police 
Power, were among the various matters 


discussed. 
President's Hour 
A SUGGESTION for club presi- 
dents is the practice of Mrs. Grid- 
ley Adams, president of the New Ro- 
chelle Woman’s Club, who sets aside the 
hour from nine to ten A. M. daily, ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, for telephone 
calls about club affairs. 








Rec. U. S. Pat. OFF, 


“Fyneart” | 
Ventilating 
Shades | 


“Let In the Air 
Shut Out the Glare” 


Used Exclusively in 
the New 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
ASSOCIATION CLUBHOUSE 
New York City 





Decorative 


and Non-Flapping 


Can be brougnt in harmony with the furnish- 
ings of any room, being made in a variety ot 
plain colors and combinations of colors. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WOODWEB SHADE MERS., Inc. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 


New York Office and Salesroom 
34 WEST 33rd STREET 




















Re-enter Congress 
(Continued from page 17) 


tion savored of Sovietism, Fascism, or 
something un-American, and _ opined 
privately that the country would be in 
a fine fix if these economists ran it. 

At the Charlottesville Institute of 
Politics last August Professor Black and 
several other farm economists predicted 
that the time is coming when Federal 
and state governments will attack the 
surplus problem by forcing abandonment 
of farm lands which cannot be operated 
at a profit and which are better adapted 
to other uses. The congressional mind 
would consider such a plan revolutionary 
and impossible. But it was significant 
that Mr. Hoover suggested research by 
the proposed Farm Board into this prob- 
lem of marginal lands. He, more than 
any one else, realizes that creation of the 
Board and its huge fund will not auto- 
matically lift the farmer to prosperity 
unless something is done to deal with 
the economic facts of the situation. The 
economist is often a hundred years or 
so ahead of the politician. 

The ramifications of farm relief in 
this session are many and sometimes far- 
fetched. A group of Philippine inde- 
pendence enthusiasts in the Senate are 
taking advantage of the fact that sugar 
comes in from the Philippines duty free 








to urge producers to support independ- | 


ence of the islands, resolutions for which 
are regularly introduced and ignored by 
Congress. Independence for the Philip- 
pines means that their products would 
be subject to duties, and competition 
with American-grown products reduced. 
Minnesota grain growers want a high 
tariff on molasses so that makers of in- 
dustrial alcohol will turn to grain as a 
substitute. Northwestern apple grow- 
ers want a tariff on bananas to turn the 
fruit-eating public to apples. When 
bananas can be bought for twenty cents 
a dozen, apples at five cents apiece are 
overlooked. 
remarked, when you want 
you don’t want an apple. 


Waiting for the Final Word 
It is generally agreed that the final 
word on the new tariff rates will be 


written by the Senate. Not all the fight- 
ing spirit of that fine old Democratic 


a banana 


war horse, Representative John Garner. | 


and his supporters on the House side 
could alter the provisions of the tariff 


bill as it was written by the Ways and | 


Means Committee. But the Democratic 
Senators have given notice that they will 
fight to the last gasp an effort for revi- 
sion of industrial rates upward. Senator 
Smoot and the Republican leaders who 
believe a little increase here and there 


in the interest of the industries back | 


home can do no harm, face a stiff fight. 

Over five thousand members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
made their annual spring hegira to 


But as someone sagaciously | 
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Model 693 (illustrated). 


Fast color chambray with 
long or short sleeves and de 
tachable white collar and 
cuffs Orchid, Grey, Blne 
Rose, Tan, Green Sizes 
16 to 46... $4.00 
Model 79 White cambric 
SDTOM ....... . $1.00 


Cleaning Time 


is particularly strenuous in a 
woman’s club, after a winter 
of business and social activi- 


ties. 


Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


stand the severest tests, for 
both fabrics and workman 
ship are guaranteed. No ripped 
or raveled seams, no missing 
buttons, no fading or running 
And 


makes 


of the colors. their 


moderate cost them 


economical. 


Write Club Service Dept. 5 
for contract prices of uni- 
forms in quantity 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 


Corporation 
141 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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An easy way 


to clean 
woodwork ! 


AINTED woodwork and 

walls in clubs seem to 
acquire a grimy look much 
sooner than in one’s home. 
But there is an easy, quick way 
to clean waiis and woodwork 
by using Oakite. 


Simply put a teaspoonful of 
this remarkable, sudsless 
cleaner in a pail of tepid water. 
Then dampen a cloth in this so- 
lution. Watch how the dust 
and dirt come off! Wipe off 
with clear water, if desired. 
Oakite contains no harmful 
materials or abrasive, so it is 
safe to use. Economical, too. 


Oakite makes spring cleaning 
easier whether in the club 
kitchen, washroom or for gen- 
eral cleaning in the club itself. 
Interesting booklets will be 
mailed free for the asking. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spe- 

ctalists, are located in the leading in- 

dustrial centers of the U. S. and 
Canada. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


44G Thames S&t., 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials sna Methods 


New York, N. Y. 











Washington for the 38th Continental 
Congress. For six days the members 
discussed (the Daughters never debate, 
for that would imply differences of 
opinion) the very estimable work of 
stimulating interest in things historical, 
Americanization of aliens and main- 
tenance of American ideals for which 
the society was organized. The cruiser 
bill, rallying point of patriotism last 
year, was safely enacted. ‘There was 
no national crisis, unless it was the pos- 
sibility of Congress repealing the na- 
tional origins provision, on which the 
Daughters sharply differ with President 
Hoover. 
The “Blacklist” Issue 

Early in the sessions the “blacklist” 
issue that was raised last year by Mrs. 
Helen Tufts Bailie of Cambridge sput- 
tered, fizzled, died, leaving the way clear 
tor the business of electing a president 
general to succeed Mrs. Alfred Bros- 
seau. Only one voice said ‘‘no” when 
the vote was taken on upholding the ac- 
tion of the national board, which last 
June expelled Mrs. Bailie for “conduct- 
ing herself in a manner tending to injure 
the good name and disturb the harmony 
of the Society.” Mrs. Bailie had as much 
chance of obtaining an official vindica- 
tion of her fight for liberalism in that 
organization as a Democrat had of re- 
writing the Republican tariff bill. There 
is no such thing as an official organiza- 
tion blacklist. Mrs. Brosseau has said 
it, as she pledged the Daughters in her 
farewell address to carry on the fight 
against radicalism in America. But the 
persistence and energy of Mrs. Bailie in 
reiterating that the society has departed 
far from the standards set by the rebel 
forefathers of America have raised the 
organization’s policy of branding noted 
American thinkers, social workers and 
educators as ‘‘undesirable” to the status 
of an issue in the public mind. 

The few but loyal supporters of Mrs. 
Bailie pointed out that a quotation from 
Abraham Lincoln, featured in Mrs. 
Brosseau’s address, fits like a glove the 
situation of the many organizations and 
individuals which have been bitterly at- 
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tacked by the D. A. R. during the past 
administration: “If the end brings me 
out all right, what is said against me 
won't amount to anything; if the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swear- 
ing I was right would make no differ- 
ence.” 

Mrs. William Sherman Walker, 
chairman of the National Defense Com 
mittee, who holds the record of having 
delivered an address “on the average ot 
one every ten days for the last three 
years,” warned in her report that there 
will be no Jet-up in the drive against 
“subversive influences.” 

“Unrestrained, the 
radicalism threaten the 
home, school, church, 
patriotism, common defense, inheritance, 
eternal truths,” she declared. Close to 
the issue of the blacklist, without realiz- 
ing it, came Mrs. Walker in her state 
ment that ‘‘material is collected con 
tinuously to renew the impressive exhibit 
of original radical literature which lines 
the walls of the National Defense 
offices. The collection, dissemination 
and explanation of such literature is a 
monumental labor in itself.” 


ramifications of 
well-being of 


property right, 


“Original Radical Literature’ 


1 once spent a pleasant spring morn- 
ing looking over the collection of ‘‘orig- 
inal radical literature.” Very few of the 
large women’s organizations of the coun- 
try, very few of its foremost educators 
and social workers, seemed to be omitted. 
In its far-thrown net, the D. A. R. has 
unquestionably caught some citizens and 
organizations which are generally agreed 
to be obnoxious. What Mrs. Bailie and 
her supporters contend is that the Na- 
tional Defense Committee shows utter 
inability to sift out the progressive and 
forward-thinking doctrines from the 
radical and unsound. Any D. A. R. 
member may write to national head- 
quarters for the list of persons and or- 
ganizations featured in Mrs. Walker’s 
exhibit as radical and undesirable. Mrs. 
Bailie calls this a blacklist; the officers 
of the organization say it is not. 

Each year the Daughters hear an ad- 
dress by the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
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retary of the Navy, or both if they can 
vet them. The usual speech sums up the 
arguments for preparedness, disclaims 
militaristic intentions by the United 
States but insists that our army and 
navy are sadly undermanned and under- 
equipped, and ends with a_ glowing 
tribute to the organization. This year, 
the new Secretary of War, James W. 
Good, made a speech which was sound, 
constructive, arresting, but entirely un- 
expected. He skipped hastily over na- 
tional defense; this is being taken care 
of “along all lines.” If the Daughters 
wish to do something really worth 
while for their country, let them com- 
bat the growing tendency to disregard 
laws. Let them work for enforcement 
of traffic regulations, whose violation 
every year causes the death of more 
people than were killed in any battle of 
any war; for enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws; for enforcement of all laws. 

“We wanted to hear about national 
defense and he talked to us about traffic 
regulations!” protested one member, de- 
parting from the auditorium. 


Azure Seas 
(Continued from page 15) 

and Trinidad, our furthest point south. 
There are three Dragon’s Mouths, nar- 
row passages between the islands leading 
into the Gulf. The scene is wild and 
mountainous. ‘Trinidad is on one side, 
Venezuela on the other. The Gulf is 
shallow, and for the first time the water 
was filled with jellyfish, so there were 
no small boys diving for silver. Port of 
Spain, the capital, is the largest city of 
these islands, with good shops where 
East Indian and Chinese articles may be 
purchased cheaply. 

In this tropical climate, rooms are 
large with great open spaces in the walls 
above, and windows shuttered, with no 
glass. There are many Hindus on the 
island who live in their own villages 
and have their own mosque. There are 
pretty young women with nose orna- 
ments, silver anklets and bracelets, some 
wearing French heel slippers, others so 
dirty and ragged you are afraid they will 
touch you; innumerable beggars and 
fakirs. The direct rays of the sun were 
always hot, but a step into the shade and 
the temperature was delightful, and 
always there were the trade winds. 

On some of the islands it rains easily. 
We usually carried light raincoats to 
be ready for showers, but one could see 
them coming a long way off and they 
never last long. ‘The evenings aboard 
the ship were gorgeous. The moon was 
full, the sea was calm, the air soft and 
balmy. No one wanted to go to bed 
except that the long days out of doors 
made one sleepy. 

St. Lucia on the outward trip had 
seemed to us the most beautiful of all 
the islands. The landlocked harbor has 


great heights rising on each side, with 
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higher mountain peaks in the distance. 
On landing, we had driven up the 
heights of Morne Fortune, where were 
deserted English barracks, from which 
we had magnificent views in every direc- 
tion. Showers of rain came over the 
hills in mist-like clouds, and we saw 
great double rainbows resting on the 
green hillsides. The mountains were 
freshly washed and the wet leaves shim- 
mered in the rosy glow of the setting 
sun. The return trip was by moonlight, 
and St. Lucia was particularly beautiful 
as its mountains loomed up in the dark- 
ness. The Pitons, great masses of rock 
rising sheer out of the sea, took on vari- 
ous shapes as our angle of approach 
changed. Then the sea became rough 
and the moon disappeared. 

It was late in the evening as we an- 
chored outside the harbor to take on 
passengers and freight. ‘There appeared 
a mob of rowboats with passengers, 
mostly colored, and their baggage. They 
fought for place at the ship’s gangway— 
a medley of boats smashing into each 
other, the oarsmen fighting and swear- 
ing, each wanting to be the first at the 
gangplank so as to get a return cargo. 
A frightened colored mother gave her 
child to a man, and he leaped from boat 
to boat with the baby in his arms, at 
every step threatening to fall into the 
sea. There was a mad scramble on the 
gangway as men jumped on it from any 
angle, some going up with trunks on 
their heads and meeting others coming 
down. 


A Harbor Collision 


Then suddenly out of the blackness 
loomed an unwieldy forty-foot lighter 
under sail, coming full tilt before the 
wind into the midst of the rowboats. 
She luffed a bit too late and crashed 
against the ship’s side, splintering her 
bowsprit and narrowly missing the 
swarming rowboats. The ship had 
turned great arc lights on the gangway 
and boats. It lit up like an inferno the 
mass of black figures in queer, nonde- 
script garments, tatters of rags, scram- 
bling and wriggling like a mess of bait 
in a bucket. It was a miracle that no 
lives were lost, but these island rowboats 
seem to bear charmed lives. They are 
heavy and are manned by powerful men 
who use extra long oars. The colored 
commander of the sloop had his head and 
shoulders wrapped in a white cloth like 
a Hindu. He was drunk, and he 
clambered up the gang way shrieking 
curses, climbing over the crowd of men 
who descended with freight and baggage, 
hanging on like a monkey, sometimes 
with his hands, then with his legs. It 
was long before passengers and freight 
were landed and before the last rowboat 
departed. 

A call at Antigua and St. Croix, a 
couple of hours at St. Thomas, and we 
were back on the boat headed for New 


York. The decks were pleasantly awn- 
inged, so we sat out in white clothes 
reading or talking. The sea was calm 
and blue as indigo. 

The entire trip took twenty-three 
days. We stopped at ten islands, with 
two days at Barbados and four at 
Trinidad. The cost of the trip is 
from $175 to $350, plus expenses ashore. 
One could not ask for more pleasure, 
more sheer beauty, or more lovely 
memories. 


Marriage Handicaps 
(Continued from page 11) 


after she was married she was on her 
way to a town in Southern Russia. 

Another had had several years of stage 
experience and was deeply interested in 
the Little Theatre Movement. Oppor- 
tunity sent her husband to a Western 
town, where wheat bins and oil wells 
are the important things in existence. 

Another was trained for a piano in- 
structor. She married an army man, 
and has never been in one community 
long enough to gather the students she 
should have had. 

Another is a young attorney. She 
was getting started in building a prac- 
tice when her husband got a fine op- 
portunity in another state. She had not 
practiced long enough to be able to 
transfer to the new state without tak- 
ing the bar examination, and, of course, 
she was entirely unfamiliar with the 
statutes of the new state. She and her 
husband undoubtedly consider that the 
move was worth the set-back to her, but 
the fact remains that it meant a profes- 
sional loss of at least four years for her. 

I could go on with the list to some 
length, but what is the use? We have 
all seen the situations repeated in fam- 
ily after family. Perhaps my observa- 
tion has extended only to a group which 
has been unusual in this respect, but it 
really seems to me that most of the spe- 
cialized women workers I know have at 
one time or another, and some of them 
several times, had to sacrifice their best 
professional interests to their husbands’. 

It was not their husbands’ fault. The 
husbands have almost without exception 
been sympathetic toward their wives’ 
ambitions and anxious for their success. 
It is simply that when a choice must be 
made, family interest aearly always de- 
cides in favor of the husband’s oppor- 
tunity. 

As I said before, I don’t see any great 
chance that the problem will grow less 
difficult. Indeed, since population be- 
comes always more mobile and sectional- 
ism less strong, and since giant mergers 
are constantly linking local concerns into 
national organizations, there seems every 
reason to believe that this particular 
handicap for skilled women wil! hecome 
larger rather than smaller 

I don’t want to be viuiuly pessimistic, 
but I believe in facing facts, and the 
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facts do seem to indicate that for many 
skilled women workers marriage is a 
hindrance to professional and business 
advancement. 

Indeed it seems to me rather cruel to 
teach impressionable girls that marriage 
cannot possibly make any difference in 
their prospects of success. I know girls 
who are due for real disappointment 
and pain by and by when they discover 
that the writers who set up for them the 
bright ideal of the wife-mother-job- 
holder, perfectly balanced and perfectly 
successful in all three functions, were 
really creating an illusion, delightful 
and desirable, but nevertheless an illu- 
sion. 

And so it seems to me better to school 
adolescent girls to the view that with 
luck they may, even though married, be 
able to move serenely forward in their 
work, advancing to the limit of their 
possibilities as workers, but that they 
may have to work in a catch-as-catch- 
can fashion, adjusting themselves to new 
and unfavorable working conditions and’ 
taking setbacks gracefully when the 
family interest demands them. 


A Play of the Polls 
(Continued from page 23) 


the orderly routine of election is pre- 
sented, as a matter of course, and in- 
terpolated with it is the greatest variety 
of problems. ‘“Short-penciling” and 
other methods of frauds are illustrated, 
the “short-pencil artist’ being a dishon- 
est clerk or judge who conceals the stub 
of a pencil in his hand and manages to 
mark the ballots as they are gone over 
during the count. Sometimes the pur- 
pose is to deface the ballots in order 
that they shall be void; and again the 
trick is used with good effect where a 
ballot has been marked only in the party 
circle, so that crosses can be added— 
and counted—before the names of can- 
didates in the opposing party. 

At the beginning of the play, the bal- 
lot box is always carefully examined and 
turned upside down, in case some clever 
crook might have fastened marked bal- 
lots just inside the top cover, loosely 
held in place by a thread which can be 
easily broken to let the ballots fall to 
the bottom. 


Counting the Ballots 


The day is closed with the counting 
of the ballots and necessary arrange- 
ments for sending them to City Hall; 
and the audience is held until the last 
moment by a “movie” showing a series 
of twenty-five ballots marked in the 
various puzzling ways in which ballots 
may be marked, and which are explained 
by Judge Jarecki. 

The whole performance is very much 
in the spirit of the old-fashioned melo- 
dramas in which every conceivable mis- 
fortune happened to the poor heroine, 
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but virtue triumphed in the end. Un- 
like the melodramas, however, the audi- 
ence is not only permitted but encour- 
aged to interrupt the show by asking 
questions. The interlocutor holds up a 
hand, as in a classroom, and action is 
temporarily suspended while the prob- 
lem is explained by Judge Jarecki or a 
member of the Election Commission, or 
Mr. Taylor of the Law Department, 
who is not only co-author but a star 
performer as well. 


From Experiment to Institution 


From being an experiment, “A Day 
at the Polls” has become an institution. 
During its first year of existence, it was 
given repeatedly before every election, 
and was also performed at meetings of 
civic organizations and clubs. When 
measures for a new Illinois primary 
law (now in effect) were before the 
last legislature, the school went to 
Springfield and gave the General As- 
sembly a fine illustration of election 
law difficulties. The Illinois League of 
Women Voters took the whole “troupe” 
down to their 1927 State Convention in 
Peoria, and the play was later presented 
at the League’s National Convention in 
Chicago in April, 1928, creating so much 
interest that requests for the scenario 
have come from Leagues in Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, New 
Jersey and New York. Many local 
Leagues in Illinois who were not able 
to secure Judge Jarecki’s performers 
have produced the play themselves as a 
piece of educational work; and as one 
woman wrote, “they have learned 
things they never understood before.” 


Its Many Performances 


Before the 1928 presidential election, 
ten performances were held for election 
officials in Chicago and the three towns 
over which the Election Commission has 
jurisdiction, reaching more than fifteen 
thousand persons. 

Prior to this series the play was pro- 
duced eight times in September and early 
October before a varied assortment of 
organizations. It is still thoroughly 
“live,” and will be presented throughout 
the city (and doubtless elsewhere) be- 
fore the fall elections. 

There was never a finer example of a 
public-spirited effort to make the ma- 
chinery of government work; and its 
practical success cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the following dialogue, 
which is an actual conversation that took 
place in November, 1928, between a pre- 
cinct captain and an employee of the 
Election Commission, who served as a 
judge of election in “A Day at the 
Polls.” 

Precinct Captain: “Say, what’s the big 
idea of giving that ‘Mock Election’ be- 
fore the judges and clerks?” 

Judge of Election: “The object of 
Judge Jarecki in presenting ‘A Day at 
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the Polls’ is to instruct the judges and 
clerks in their duties and thereby add 
to their knowledge of how to conduct 
an election.” 

Precinct Captain: “That’s the bunk! 
Why, those judges and clerks have just 
got the slant that they’re the bosses— 
when you know the captains run the 
election! In my precinct I had to go 
home and get my challenger’s creden- 
tials before I could even stay inside. 
My own judge wouldn't give me a list 
of the voters that had been in already, 
and he told me that their only business 
was to take care of the election, see? 
And how they squawked when I told 
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them to let a Filipino vote and they 
wouldn’t because he wasn’t naturalized! 
That’s some dope you’re giving those 
judges and clerks—a guy comes in five 
minutes after the polls are closed, and 
does he get a ballot? Like fun he does! 
Do they let me help count ballots like 
we always used to do? Not on your 
life! Hands off the ballots unless 
you're a judge, high-hatty like that. Say, 
what’s this all coming to if a captain 
can’t be a regular guy and boss the job! 
Just you tell your Judge Jarecki to cut 
out this ‘Day at the Polls’ stuff or all 
of us precinct captains will be put out 
of business.” 
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The Candy 
“White List” 


By Mary D. BLANKENHORN 


Former Executive Secretary, New York 
Consumers’ League 


HEN you send that box of 

chocolates on Mothers’ Day, or 

when you bring home lollipops 
as a special treat for the children, how 
can you be sure that the candies are not 
infected from dirty hands or unsanitary 
dishes ? 

One way of knowing is to buy sweets 
manufactured by firms on the second 
candy White List just published by the 
New York Consumers’ League. There 
are, of course, many local “white” candy 
companies outside New York City whose 
product you know can be trusted. But 
although the firms recommended by the 
Consumers’ League are largely in New 
York City, the majority distribute their 
products nationally, so that one may pur- 
chase a guaranteed box of almost any of 
the well-known brand listed, in San 
Francisco as well as in New York). 

A year ago the League published its 
report, “Behind the Scenes in Candy 
Factories” (see Woman’s Journal, May, 
1928), and followed it up with a list of 
fifty-seven New York City factories 
whose candy was made under wholesome 
conditions and whose workers were paid 
fair wages. On this second list appear 
all but four of the fifty-seven firms in 
New York City who were among the 
elect last spring. Eight others were 
added—from plants which had _ never 
before been visited. With them goes a 
list of nine New York State candy man- 
ufacturers, nineteen Cleveland firms, 
and two in New Jersey who have com- 
plied with the joint standards set up by 
the New York Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion and the Consumers’ League. ‘These 
standards are: 

Hours: Not more than a fifty-hour 
week, except where state laws provide for 
less. 

Wages: A beginning wage of not less 
than $14.00 a week. 

Provision of seats for all workers in all 
operations except spread packing and 
others in which the provision of a seat is 
not feasible. Provision of sufficient seats 
in such operations to permit workers to 
sit at intervals. Permission to use seats. 

Compliance with all local labor, sani- 


tary and hygiene laws, rules and regula- 
tions affecting the industry. 

Medical examination of all workers on 
entry and once a year thereafter by Board 
of Health or private or company physician. 

A clean, well-lighted factory with clean 
and sufficient toilets and washrooms, the 
latter to be located in convenient prox- 
imity to the workroom. 

Paper or individual towels, soap and 
hot water at all times. 

Enforcement of high standard of per- 
sonal cleanliness among workers—frequent 
washing of hands, suppression of finger 
licking when “sliding cups,” use of aprons 
over all outer clothing. 

Maintenance of a temperature of at 
least 64 degrees F. in all departments ex- 
cept where technical study has shown the 
necessity for lower temperature. 

Wages was the sticking point when 
the plan for a White List was first de- 
cided upon. The New York Confec- 
tioners’ Association made a_ counter- 
proposal of $13.00 a week to beginners 
for the first fortnight, and either promo- 
tion or dismissal thereafter. Still the 
League stood firm for $14.00, pointing 
out that eighty per cent of the girls in 
candy factories were classed as beginners. 
Not that the League admits this meager 
sum is a living wage, but it represents 
a compromise and is paid by the best 
firms in the industry. 

In the end fifty-five New York fac- 
tories raised their wages to become eli- 
gible for the second list, while all the up- 
state manufacturers except four had to 
add to their payroll. 


Why They Break the Law 
GAIN wages caused the backslid- 


ing of two of the four New York 
City firms not allowed on the second 
White List, since they would not con- 
tinue to pay $14.00 a week to their be- 
ginners. Another manufacturer was 
dropped because of repeated violations 
of the New York forty-eight hour law. 
“Tt’s no crime to break the law,” said 
this hard-boiled manufacturer of one of 
the best-known brands of candy. “I’m 
being honest with you,” he continued. 
“IT don’t expect to break the law again 
for several months until rush orders 
come in September, but I’d be a fool not 
to do so to keep my customers. Any time 
I have $9,000 worth of sugar in my fac- 
tory, I’ll work the girls all day and all 
night—twenty-four hours straight—to 
get that made up. I am perfectly will- 
ing to go before any jury of twelve men 
and tell them the circumstances. You 
may drop me from the White List if 
you like. I am going right ahead.” 
Perhaps the reason this man felt so 
indifferent to prosecution by the state 
was that he knew a fine of $20 was all 
that followed conviction for similar law- 
breaking by another well-known candy 
firm last year. He could easily afford to 
distance his law-abiding competitors by 
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paying a daily fine of this amount. 

In order to make certain that the dis- 
gusting practice of “finger licking” is 
done away with, that hands are washed 
at frequent intervals, that workers are 
not driven to the breaking point, that old, 
unsanitary conditions which existed in 
many factories before the League inves- 
tigation, are abolished and the new stand- 
ards actually enforced, the New York 
Consumers’ League has employed inspec- 
tors for nearly a year to reinspect every 
important factory in New York City one 
or more times. 


“A Matter of Principle” 


ANY manufacturers at first ob- 
jected to opening their payroll 
sheets to inspectors. In spite of this, all 
of those on the first and second lists have 
done so. Nevertheless, this summer one 
of the older men in the industry refused 
to allow his payroll to be opened in 
order to get on the second White List. 
He said it was a matter of principle 
with him; no one should look at his 
books. Meantime, he nobly offered to 
give his affidavit that he was paying 
$14 a week to all beginners and wanted 
to know why that was not enough. 
When Miss Mary W. Dewson, the 
president of the League, explained that 
it was also a matter of principle with her 
not to make an exception in inspection, 
he changed his tune and admitted that 
he paid beginners only $12 a week, in- 
sisting that he “could not afford’’ to pay 
more. 

In spite of such instances of non-co- 
operation, the leading men in the candy 
industry feel that the League has done 
a fine thing in raising sanitary and wage 
levels. They admit that they have long 
been at the mercy of the small shyster 
who started a factory ‘“‘on a shoestring” 
and sought the “cheap and dirty” way 
to manufacture sweets. 

Mr. L. C. Blunt, president of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, ex- 
pressed the feeling of the high-grade com- 
panies by writing the League: “I con- 
gratulate you for your activity in clean- 
ing up candy factories and improving 
conditions of the workers. . . . I want 
to assure you that our Association is in 
full accord with your plans and will lend 
you every cooperation within our power.” 

In this second candy White List cov- 
ering factories in three states, the New 
York Consumers’ League feels it has 
made the beginning of what it hopes will 
be a steadily growing attempt to create 
uniform conditions throughout the coun- 
try. It believes that many more than 
three Leagues will now join in making 
candy a wholesome product made by 
safe, clean and contented workers. 

Copies of the list may be obtained 
from the Consumers’ League of New 
York, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Stage Spotlights 


By ALIsOoN SMITH 


UST as the season seemed to be run- 
J ning down to a somewhat inglorious 

finish, a new play arrived which 
proved to be one of the most moving of- 
ferings of any season we can remember. 
It is called ‘\JoURNEY’s END” and was 
imported by Gilbert Miller from Lon- 
don with its superb British cast intact. 
By all accepted laws of box-office popu- 
larity, it had little chance for success; 
it is a tragedy, it is about the war, there 
is not a single woman in the cast. Yet 
it is a pleasure to report that the piece 
was a smash hit almost overnight, which 
incidentally is a tribute in itself to the 
good taste and appreciation of Manhat- 
tan theatregoers, now crowding the 
Henry Miller Theatre under the ban- 
ner of “Standing Room Only.” 

For “JourNey’s Enp” is a master- 
piece of heartache and gallantry. A< lit- 
tle group of British soldiers are huddled 
together in a dugout awaiting the sig- 
nal for a raid, and the entire action of 
the play concerns their reactions toward 
this test of their courage. The effect of 
their casual, laconic conversation—on 
everything from Alice in Wonderland to 
cricket at home—under the slow cres- 
cendo of almost certain death, has a 
power and pathos that has not been 
equaled in any play of its type that we 
know. And its cast, with Keith John- 
son in the principal réle, has caught with 
absolute perfection the various types of 
the English fighting man. 


The Theatre Guild, which from time 
to time gets weary of the charge that it 
does not encourage native talent, now 
offers a play by two young American 
writers, happily an excellent one. Bruce 
Gould and his wife, Beatrice Blackmar, 
have written a simple little study of am- 
bition versus marriage (called ““MAN’s 
Estate’) through which a pair of 
young lovers are struggling to avoid the 
fate of their parents who were chained 
by marriage to a mediocre life in a small 
town. The boy sets his ambition to be- 
come a great architect against moonlight 
and a river’s bank and the charms of his 
loved one, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that the moonlight wins. It is a 
sensitive and sincere little piece, beauti- 
fully played by Margalo Gillmore and 
Earl Larrimore as the perplexed pair and 
by Dudley Digges and Elizabeth Pat- 
terson as the equally harassed but re- 
signed parents. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske has returned 
in a revival which, whatever its merits 


in an endurance test, is a success as far 
as she is concerned. She has brought 
back ‘““Mrs. BuMpsTEAD-LEIGH,” which 
she played almost nineteen years ago, 
and for all the slightness and faint 
fadedness of its theme she gives it a 
sparkle and dash which many a present- 
day play might envy. 


The return of Margaret Anglin was 
less auspicious. It is always a joy to see 
her on the stage, but her new play called 
“SECURITY” is far from equal to her 
work in it. This is not a revival, though 
you might suspect that it was from the 
antiquated method in which the spectacle 
of a woman fighting for her home against 
her husband’s infidelity is treated. You 
leave the theatre with the depressed sense 
that Miss Anglin’s untarnished gifts 
have been wasted in playing all evening 
on a false two-penny whistle. 


A revival of “PAOLA AND FRAN- 
CESCA” is a picturesque and _ richly 
mounted presentation of Stephen Phil- 
lips’ dramatic poem. We have always 
felt that this graceful and sentimental 
version lacked the power and surge 
necessary to a perfect representation of 
the star-crossed lovers immortalized by 
Dante, though it has a certain lyrical 
charm—the static charm of a stained 
glass window. As such, Miss Cowl plays 
it beautifully, with wistful fluttering of 
hands and muted tremolo notes in her 
lovely voice. Philip Merivale is a 
romantic and pensive Paolo, and the 
other figures in this tragedy group them- 
selves artistically against a background 
of faded tapestry and candlelight. 


John Drinkwater’s “Birp in HANpb” 
is a friendly, amusing little comedy about 
an inn-keeper’s daughter and the group 
of paying guests who defend her love- 
affair against the stormings of an old- 
fashioned father. The other openings of 
the month rate themselves in varying de- 
grees of inconsequence. So, with the 
new arrivals and the favorites that re- 
main, our recommended list stands as 
follows: 

“JOURNEY’s Enp,” “MAn’s Estate,” 
“Mrs. BuMpsTEAD-LEIGH” and “Birp 
IN Hanp”—all noted in this issue. Of 
the earlier arrivals “STREET SCENE,” 
“THe AGE OF INNOCENCE,” “Ca- 
PRICE,” “Let Us Be Gay,” “THE PeEr- 
FECT Auisi,” “LitrLe AccIDENT” and 
“STRANGE INTERLUDE” (now in its last 
few weeks) are on no account to be 
missed while marketing for tickets. 
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The 
Spring Parade 


The day of the rubber is over 
Good weather has come this way 
And up and down the avenue 
Bright colors are on display. 
Join the crowd of walkers 
With shoes of good style and form 


Nothing to mar your comfort 


If they’re made by PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome foot ills 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 

















WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Transient Rooms, Day $2.50 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.50 to $6.00 

ALSO WEEELY RATES 
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HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 








Your SUMMER COPIES 


Don't stop the Journal if you plan 
to travel or “vacation.” A postcard to 
us will change your address. Or, if 
you prefer, send a neighbor's name to 
get the magazine while you’re away. 





When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Wipe Out Illiteracy 
and Lift the Nation From Tenth Place 


By The National Illiteracy Crusade 


This is the third in a series of Study and Action Programs for the use of women’s clubs. The national 
organizations which give the Journal the benefit of their cooperation will each be invited to supply a program. 





—THE Epirors. | 





| 
“I have always been encouraged by the attitude of educational leaders for gen- | 
eral education in America. I have been especially gratified by the definite | 
movement for the removal of illiteracy.” HERBERT HOOveER. | 


} 

1. The Census Takers Are Coming. In 1930, the Federal census takers will list all illit- | 
erates again and then the rank of each state and of the nation will be fixed for another 

decade. This nation now ranks tenth among great nations in literacy, nine others | 

| 














being above it. The effort made this year will count doubly. It will aid illiterate men 
and women to have an early opportunity and will pull our nation up the scale to a 
higher place. 

2. Illiteracy, Easy to Abolish. It does not take long to teach a grown person to read and 
write. It is an altogether different matter from the teaching of children. Adults have a 
background of experience and most of them are eager to learn. They learn with amaz- 
ing rapidity. The average native-born illiterate masters the first course in six weeks on 


the average. The foreign-born who do not speak English require about double that time. 


3. A General Campaign. A campaign against illiteracy should be organized in all com- 
munities where this evil exists. Public meetings, the formation of an illiteracy commis- 
sion, and a house-to-house canvass to find and list the illiterates are usually the first steps. 
The establishment of schools and classes with volunteer or paid teachers, the rallying 
of pupils and the supplying of suitable school books follow. 








4. Special Opportunities. Besides the general problem of illiteracy, there are special 
opportunities. One of the most immediate is that of teaching illiterate mothers, of which 
the nation had a round million when the last census was taken. A special drive is being 
made this spring to place all illiterate mothers under instruction by Mother's Day, 
Sunday, May 12th. “Mother's First Book’’, prepared especially for these women, is 
available and is free. Those who can, will teach their own mothers to read and write. 
Those who are so fortunate as to have educated mothers, may wish to pay tribute to | 

| 


them by teaching some less fortunate one. 

5. Illiterates in Double Bondage. [Illiterates in prison are especially glad to pass the tedious 
| 

| 





hours away in learning to read and write. Whether in the county jails, the state or 
| Federal prisons, these will welcome a bright new book and the service of an earnest 
Their lessons may mean the beginning of rehabilitated lives. 














teacher. | 

6. Materials and Methods. Special books have been prepared for adult beginners—attrac- | 

tive ones based on their environment and daily problems, books that are mature in | 
thought but simple in language. A grooved writing system has been devised in which 

the letters are impressed deeply in colored sheets of blotting paper. The students fol- | 

low these grooves to get the form of letters quickly. | 

| 

| 

| 





HELPFUL LITERATURE | 


% Miaontaht Schoale, E..F. Drain O Cease soos «000 sas p a daisnie vein ev $2.00 
Country Life Reader, First Book. Johnson Publishing Company........ 40 
Country Life Reader, Second Book. Johnson Publishing Company..... . 50 
Country Life Reader, Third Book. Johnson Publishing Company....... .60 





*Mother's First Book. Cleanliness Institute..........00.ccceeeeeceeees 
"Sorsrers Fra Book. Association Press... cos ccccccsecocvetsseees 
*Indian First Book—Ready June 30, 1929..............22cececcceeees 
EE NIN EIU OBESS ovo gc. aierocdiniais Wis 654-9. Siero Ow eA wre Hees alos 
*Wear on Illiteracv—Reprint from Woman's Journal...................- 
*The Moonlight School Lady—Reprint from Pictorial Review.......... 
*Organizing An Illiteracy Campaign—IJnstruction Leaflet...............- 
*Teaching An Illiterate to Read and Write—Method Leaflet............ 
*Dane County Accepts Challenge—Leaflet........-..eceee eee e eee eeees 


*Obtainable from the National Illiteracy Crusade, American Red Cross Building, 
Washington, D. C 
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WitH Our READERS 


The letter that follows—published in part 
—is one expression of a deepening interest in 
the situation of the Indians. We shall have 
something more on the subject later. 


M ARY BULKLEY’S article on the In- 
I dian of today, published in your March 
issue, Was most interesting. She has a wealth 
of knowledge, which we hope will be poured 
out from time to time. The writer, who 
has lived in California for years, knows much 
of what Miss Bulkley has written. What 
a picture she draws of the contrast between 
our modern civilization and the older one of 
much culture and picturesqueness. 

“What are we offering to, or imposing on, 
our Red Brother?” So far in the history of 
the Indian we have offered him hundreds of 
broken treaties and pigeonholed every peti- 
tion pertaining to his interest and welfare. 

We have taken his lands, health, 
happiness, water, self-respect—by treating 
him like an interloper and making a Res- 
ervation speeimen out of him and subjecting 
him to the Indian Bureau. We have tried 
to take his dances, tribal songs, secret socie- 
ties. Not succeeding, we have taken his chil- 
dren to these pernicious boarding schools 
ostensibly to be educated and civilized. If 
the Indian is a citizen, why should his chil- 
dren not attend our public schools along with 
our immigrants? 

The writer is convinced that if the Amer- 
ican fathers and mothers knew one-half of 
what goes on under the Indian Bureau, they 
would rise en masse as the Southwest club- 
women did against the Bursum Bill—a 
wicked bill depriving the Indians of land 
and water. At heart, the American people 
are very kind. It is because they do zot 
know that these things exist. A book like 
“Mother India” arouses the public; an earth- 
quake in Japan will make every man put his 
hand in his pocket; atrocities of the Congo 
Rubber Company will stir us to invective- 
ness, but the tale of cruelty and starvation 
of our wards—fed on eleven and some on 
nine cents, per capita, a day!—falls on deaf 
ears—and has ever since Helen Hunt Jackson 
wrote “The Century of Dishonor” nearly 
fifty years ago. 

“And,” Miss Bulkley goes on to say, “one 
wonders whether we may be depriving our- 
selves of something we badly need.” Why 
not save all that is best in the race, their 
art, songs, symbolical dances? We are pre- 
serving the Negro spirituals—why not the 
Indian folk lore? 

The School of American Research at Santa 
Fé is the only thing of its kind in America. 
Our real national art lives in the Southwest, 
as Charles Lummis wrote me a short time 
before he passed out. The art colonies in 
Taos and Santa Fé are painting and writ- 
ing about the picturesque Indian, for they see 
that he is passing and his descendants are 
degenerating into Reservation wards. You 
can not create art without freedom of body 
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Senntiee Deodeennts al 


For Furniture, Screens, Doors, Lamp Shades, Etc. 


New 24-Page Catalog in Colors 
Showing 800 “| Designs—F lowers, 
Fruits, Birds, Colonial and Japanese Figures, Ships, 
Modernistic and Others—will be sent for 25c 





L. C. WELLS, Dept. J-5, 225 Sth Ave., New York 








and freedom of soul to express. The tradi- 
tions of the Indian will soon disappear under 
the pressure of Americanization. This school 
is to be a cultural center for Indians, the 
revival of Indian Arts and Crafts. America 
spends much in taking her place among the 
investigators of classical antiquity, and often 
forgets that records of an even older past 
are hidden in our own soil. Indians of the 
pueblos of the Southwest still make their pot- 
tery and decorate it in the traditional forms 
of their art that are thousands of years old. 
Not long ago a collector paid as high as 
$300 for a water jar. These things must 
be preserved, for they are not only Indian, 
but they are distinctly First American. 

Is the Indian a citizen? When President 
Coolidge signed the Indian Citizenship Bill 
in 1924 the writer thought this act gave the 
right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
to all Indians. Yet, how can they be citizens 
if they are still our Federal wards subject 
to the Indian Bureau? If they are citizens, 
should they not have the freedom of speech 
and action that they are entitled to, and all 
of the advantages which such citizenship 
gives in these United States? 

Norway, Maine. Eva Dorr. 

Miss Bulkley’s plea was for a new stand- 
ard in the Indian Service. We repeat her 
recommendation that readers should send to 
the Eastern Association on Indian Affairs, 
115 East 55th street, New York, for a sum- 
mary of the Meriam Report and a bulletin 
on Indian Boarding Schools. 


Hew would it do to suggest to the Sec- 
retary of War that he change his 
title? As we have renounced war as a na- 
tional policy, why retain so obsolete and 
barbarous a word in designating a cabinet 
officer? One would think he would prefer 
to be called Minister of Defense, or even of 
Peace. This last would be so beautiful and 
a constant reminder of our pledge to “seek 
peace and enforce it.” 

Our resources for defense are now in ac- 
tive service on our Southern border, but they 
are there to enforce peace. The more we use 
that word and live it, the better. a ao 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


In spite of the claims of editorial modesty, 
we print this pleasant letter: 

AM a subscriber to many magazines and 

papers; but I think I really look forward 
to the coming of the Woman’s Journal 
more than any of the others. I always tear 
off the wrapper, and with a hasty glance 
through, give an occasional nibble here and 
there; then, as time permits, I sit in a com- 
fortable chair, begin at the beginning and 
go thoroughly through to the end. I never 
even glance at “Our Own Dingbats,” for 
they are my pie, and my mother, being a 
rather strict disciplinarian, always insisted 
that I must eat my meal before I could have 
my dessert. I too enjoyed Mrs. Mordaunt on 
“The Joys of Middle Age” and thought of 
writing to express my appreciation; but now 
am glad that it was only a thought, for “E. 
D. Smith” has expressed it far better [April 
“With Our Readers”] than I could and so 
gives me an opportunity to say “Thank You” 
for both the article and the “appreciation.” 
I feel that I can speak with more authority 
on the subject than “E. D. Smith,” for I am 
months older: when this sphere reaches June 
21 in its revolution, I shall “have trod this 
earth” seventy-three years. . . . God bless her 
and all others who have so very much to 
look back upon, yet are still looking forward 
with a bright light in the eye and an eager 
urge in the heart. 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Coming Soon 
A Woman Financial Genius 


While most women are timidly 
asking men’s advice in money mat- 
ters, Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn has 
gone ahead managing her own for- 
tune, directing loans and financing 
a skyscraper—the $1,630,000 Pan- 
hellenic Clubhouse. Some of her 
secrets of success revealed. 


Ida Tarbell 


We are glad to let Miss Tarbell, 
author, among other things, of 
“The History of Standard Oil,” 
choose her own subject out of her 
rich editorial experience, but we 
have an inkling it’s going to be 
about ideal city government and 
what women can do to get it. 


Children of Modern Russia 


Miriam Finn Scott has written 
about this subject with a knowl- 
edge few people have, On the one 
hand, she is a well-known “child 
diagnostician.” On the other, she 
is not only a Russian herself, but 
last summer she visited Russia at 
the invitation of the Commissioner 
of Education of Russia, and the 
American Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with Russia. 


Laws By and For Women 


A review of legislation passed in 
1929 by the different states in the 
interest of women and children, 
and of the bills introduced by 
women legislators. 


A French Feminist 


An ardent and interesting French 
feminist, Mme. Héléne Slatoff-Por- 
tier, introduced by Rose Young, 
former editor and manager of The 
Woman Citizen. 




















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
‘WASHINGTON. D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 
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OUR OWN 


Bags no use expecting us to be 
nice about this weather that has 
been palmed off on us as spring. 

It’s all very well to have one’s family 
quote: “Is my little Rose sorry it 
rained? Would she have the sheep 
and oxen... ?” ett. For one, 
this little old Rose is sorry, and would 
have the sheep and oxen defended 
from mildew. *** But, however, as it 
will probably be the warm and dry 
and merry Maytime when these lines 
are read, we desist. #** Anyhow, we 
saw some robins. ##** Also on the 
cheerful side of the ledger is the fact 
that our use of this as a Personal Col- 
umn worked splendidly. *#** The 
gentleman from Vermont hastened to 
respond, though he says the publicity 
(even anonymous) made him feel as 
in those painful dreams we all have 
of appearing in public in insufficient 
clothes. #%** We will now ask our 
one-time associate, who lives in Lon- 
don, to accept this in lieu of acknowl- 
edgment of sundry greetings, pending 
the time when we can catch up. *#** 
It’s the legend we've chosen for our 
tombstone, “Caught up at last,” and 
we don’t mean it in a flowery way, 
either. *#%* The influence of Dr. Al- 
sop’s diet articles is still apparent 
around our office in the audibility of 
apples. *#* We have an article by 
her on Fatigue, but hesitate to let the 
staff see it lest they interpret it as 
orders to rest, and make a football 
rush for the davenport. ##** Recently 
we've heard of a pleasant idea of set- 
ting up an office in an apartment, and 
we're for it #** with kitchen privi- 
leges retained by the staff, so they can 
cook powdered coffee or beef cubes on 
bad days. #* And the first thing you 
know, we'll have a Clubhouse Labora- 
tory in that same kitchen, ##** We 
have been very nonpartisan in our en- 
tertainment this month—a Republican 
lunch and a Democratic tea, and a 
pleasant time at both. #** If chil- 





DINGBATS 


dren’s memories were long or their 
natures malicious, we'd believe this 
story: Says mother, in the evening: 
“Come, Ethel, it’s bedtime. All the 
little birds have gone to sleep in their 
little nests.” Says Ethel (at five the 
next morning): “Come, Mother, it’s 
time to get up. All the little birds 
are up, and the mamma birds too.” 
“%% But at any rate, however moti- 
vated, we hear it is the habit of small 
children to rise at such hours. #** 
Rise—and rouse. #* We are very 
gloomy over the imminent destruction 
of the Waldorf. #** Not solely be- 
cause our ofhice windows will let in the 
dust of the descending plaster, and 
our ears be deafened with the harsh 
clamor of taking down sixteen stories 
and putting up fifty, #** Though 
that’s bad enough #*** But because we 
shall miss it so. #4" We like wan- 
dering through it, and pretending #*** 
and we like looking at its peaceful 
red stone outsides. #%* And four or 
five times in our life, maybe, we even 
ate there. *#%* Speaking of fifty 
stories, we often and often sympathize 
with the old lady to whom the guide 
announced, “That is a_ skyscraper.” 

“Oh my!” she said. “I’d just 
love to see it work!” #%%* How clean 
New York skies would be. *##* Our 
Scotch colleague, we trust, will pardon 
us again: It appears that an aged 
Scot purchased a little radio set, and 
a few days later his friends asked 
him how he liked it. ##* “Well, it’s 
all right to listen to,’ he answered, 
“but those bulbs are nae sae gud to 
read by.” *%+% It is the New Yorker 
that tells about two young ladies visit- 
ing a Western city who decided to go 
horseback riding. The groom asked 
one whether she would prefer the flat 
English saddle or the Western saddle 
with a horn, ##%* “The flat saddle,” 
said the young thing, “because we 
aren’t going to ride in any traffic and 
won't need a horn.” 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Woman’s Journal, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1929. 

State of New York 
County of New York 8S. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman’s Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
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in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Mrs, Raymond Brown, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 


Seegeontion, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. . 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mrs. George B. Ford, Hotel New Weston, New 
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Stockholders holding 1% or move of the total 
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gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
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upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
Statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and surities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. RaymMonp Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of March, 1929. 

Edward J. Ackerman, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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